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The Best Security for Civilisation is the 
Dw elling, —Beaconsfield. 


THE KING of PHYSICIANS—PURE AIR! 

‘Former generations perished in venial ignorance of 
all sanitary laws. When the BLACE DEATH 
massacred Hundreds of Thousands, neither the victims nor 
their rulers could be accounted responsible for their 
slaughter.” — Z7mes. 

HOUSE SANITATION. 

Dr. Piayrarr, after carefully considering the question, 
is of opinion that the total pecuniary loss inflicted en the 
county of Lancashire from preventible disease, sickness, and 
death, amounts to mot less than FIVE MILLIONS 
‘ STERLING ANNUALLY. But this is on/y physical and 
(7m pecuniary loss, THE MORAL LOSS IS INFINITELY 
: ht GREATER.—Smizgs. 
re ng & DIPHTHERIA, BLOOD POISONS, HOUSE SANITATION. 

—lIt is no exaggeration to state that not one- quarter of the dwellings of all classes, high or low, 
rich or poor, are free from dangers to health due to defects with respect to drainage, &e., &e. . 
These original defects will inevitably entail a loss of health and energy of the occupants of the houses, 
and this may go on for years, working insidiously, but with deadly effect . . . It is painful to know 
that, after all that has been done of late years in the way of sanitary improvements, persons die almost 
daily, POISONED by the DRAINS that should save life and not destroy it.—Sanitary Congress, Sept., 1882. 
J BOPARDY OF LIFE.—_THE GREAT DANGER OF VITIATED AIR. 
How few know that after breathing impure air for two and a half minutes every drop of blood is 
more or less poisoned. There is not a point in the human frame but has been traversed by poisoned 
blood, not a point but must have suffered injury. 
NO’S FRUIT SALT is the best remedy. It removes fcetid or poisonous matter (the ground- 
work of disease) from the blood by natural means, allays nervous excitement, depression, and 
restores the nervous system to its proper condition. Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, 
cooling, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure 
and free from disease. 
“WANY SICK PEOPLE looked upon me as a physician. For a Jong time we had been in 
the centre of Africa without any medical man. Natives came with all manner of diseases. One 
day we had a man that was said to be mad. In some of his fits he had wounded a neighbour with an arrow. 
Whether he was mad or not, he was evidently far from well, and I gave him a large dose of Eno’s Fruit 
Sat. The poor fellow came back next morning to tell us that he was better. His breath was no longer 
offensive, and he looked cheerful. We were sorry when our supply of Frurr Satt was done; it was a 
fayourite both with natives and European, and is = used along the malarious coasts.” ——A/ricana, by 
the Rev. DuFF MACDONALD, M.A., B.D., vol. ii. p. 
NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’ Ss ‘FRUIT SALT.—An unsolicited testimonial 
from a gentleman, an F.S.A., who is now above eighty years of age, writes: —‘‘ I have for a long 
time used ‘ Eno’s Fruir Sar.’ I have found it an effective yet gentle aperient, very beneficial to 
persons of sedentary habits, especially such as exercise not the limbs but the brain, and frequently 
require to assist nature without hazardous force. It acts, according to the quantity taken, either as a 
relieving medicine, or as a cooling and refreshing drink ; and I am convinced that it doesnot weaken 
when it stimulates.” 
GUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER. ANY EMERGENCY, INFLUENZA, 
FEVERISH COLDS.—Drawing an Overdraft on the Bank of Life. —Late hours, fagged, un- 
natural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood 
poisons, biliousness, sick-headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, 
&c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, health- “fee ie , refreshing and invigorating. You 
cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and rom disease. 

HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“A new invention is brought before the public, and 

commands success. <A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, 
who, in copying the original closely pore to deceive the public, anoye not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 
rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and 
profit.”—Apams. 
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Heat, Measl 4 by ruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 
Dr. MORGAN :—*‘It furnishes the blood with its great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
lost saline constituents.” cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
Dr. TURLEY :—“‘I found it act as a pe in my forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 





experience and family, in the worst forms of Fever, Dyspepsia.” 

NO other medicine being required.” Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘T used it in the treatment 
Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 

Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—“I have state I never lost a single case.” 


A systematic og prevents and cures obstinate a Notice my name “7% Trade Mark. 
Patent Glass-sto TING Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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PATENT APPLIANCES. 


These Appliances are recommended and used by the Profession for the Cure of 


Gout Asthma Chest Weakness | Sore Throat 
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Lumbago | Rheumatic Gout | Bronchitis Liver Complaint 
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And every other form of Nervous and Rheumatic Affection. 





TESTIMONIAL, —On the 3rd October, 1883, the Rev. J. CHARLESWORTH writes : 
“Will you be good enough to forward one of your Chest Protectors? I have 








worn one during several winters with great benefit.” {Pamphlet Post-free. 25s., 308. ’s.,and 358, each. 
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A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, THE NON e ALCOHOLIC 
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rHNHE WELCOME HOUR is now well-known 188UED BY 


in every part of the world as a favourite ee r %o . 
companion for the leisure hours of old and young, The British Women's Temperance 


so that we need not describe it at any length. Association. 
If you are among its subscribers, we are sure : i . 
Contains Recipes for Preparing 


you like it. If you have not seen it, our advice 
SOUPS, FISH, GAME, ENTREES 


is, “Go to the nearest bookseller, newsvendor, or 
railway bookstall, and get it.” 
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“1 will look after your little sister.” 





See “ Insufficiency.” 
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WORTHY. 


was Mave WortTHY. 


PEARLS,” “SELINA’S STORY,” ‘‘ LAURA LINWOOD,” 


‘““DR. BLANDFORD’S CONSCIENCE,” ETC., ETC. 


BY THE 
“THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF 
CHAPTER IX. 
THE TREE FALLS AS IT LEANED. 


“Oh, God! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood.” 
BYRON. 


> 
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ITHIN a week the 
need of replenish- 
ing Esther’s book- 
shelf, and giving 
her a superior class 
of copy-books to 
form her hand 
upon, with some 
outline drawings 
to imitate, took 
Lord Downes to 
the little cottage. 
He was careful to 
be alone this time, 
as Esther had not 
been responsive to 
his lady friend, 

and her presence had seemed absolutely painful 

to her poor, vain father. 

He had not forgotten Mr. Lovell, either. A 
parcel of choice morsels had been sent down for 
his intellectual delectation, and among them was 
an elegantly-bound little manual of devotion, 
which silent messenger was intended to do the 
work of an evangelist. Among Esther’s treasures, 
of which La Motte Fouqué’s stories formed a 
part, was a superbly illustrated edition of “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Esther’s face brightened when she let him in. 
Her father was relieved to see that he was alone, 
and soon the strange trio were in the full swing 
of pleasant talk. 

“T am glad,” said Lord Downes to Esther, 
“‘that you have found your tongue. I am afraid 
Miss Portal thought that you had only eyes and 
ears when she was here on Tuesday.” 

“T couldn’t help it,” said Esther. 

“Why not ? A kitten would not be afraid of 
Miss Portal.” 

“* No, my kitty would have jumped on her lap 
if she had not been abroad after the birds,” said 
the child. ‘She would have rubbed her head 
and her back against her beautiful shiny dress 
and her soft cheek. Oh, she is very pretty. She 
is like a little girl grown up. I do love her.” 
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“ Like a little girl grown up. What else is 
any woman? You fell in love quickly; and, 
you little coquette, you gave no sign.” 

‘Oh, but I did, when she was here, yesterday,” 
said Esther. ‘She would tell you [ was not 
too shy.” 

“ Here yesterday ? 

“ Yes; didn’t you know ?” 

“No; young ladies make such mysteries of 
things.” 

‘Most likely she forgot, or did not think the 
circumstance worth naming,” said Mr. Lovell. 

‘Well, what did she say to you, Esther? What 
did she talk about?” 

“She told me to improve my mind : it would 
be well worth my while. She said you would 
keep your eye on me, and I was to try to please 
you; and though she was going away, she should 
hear of me sometimes.” 

“Miss Portal promised a great deal!” exclaimed 
Lovell, with a tinge of bitterness. ‘“ There will 
not be many to keep an eye on you when I am 
gone, my poor child.” 

“Oh, do not tell your little girl that,” entreated 
Lord Downes. “The eye of the great All-Father 
will be ever upon her.” 

“lis eyes are on the evil and the good, 
indifferently! ” exclaimed Lovell. 

“Tndifferently? Those who are guided by 
His eye are as dear to Him as the apple of it,” 
replied the young lord. ‘“ Well, what more, 
Esther ? ” 

Esther showed him a little collection of poems 
by various authors, in which Miss Portal had 
written, not her name only, but her address. 

‘‘ She marked some for me to learn,” she said, 
‘and she told me to remember that I had a friend 
at the Acacias, Hebbenden, near York; and that 
I might write to her if ever I was in trouble, or 
needed any kind of help.” 

‘‘ And if she told you so, Esther, she meant it, 
you may be sure of that. Miss Portal is my 
very good friend.” 

“T suppose all your lordship’s friends are 
hers?” said Mr. Lovell, his look doing duty for 
a note of interrogation. 

Lord Downes felt that this was going a little 
too far, so he let the remark pass, as if he had 
not heard it, and continued to elicit Esther’s 
impressions of his cousin. 

“ And Neill met her going away,” she said; 
“he saw her as she got over the stile to take 
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the field footpath, and he asked who the very 
pretty lady was who had been to our house. I[ 
told him it was the lady who had come the other 
day with you, and he said he felt as if he could 
knock any one down who offended her, she was 
so sweet and pretty. It would be like hurting 
a baby.” 

“Tt would be a great deal worse !” exclaimed 
Alfred. * Miss Portal could feel more than the 
baby could, and so could you.” 

He left the cottage, wondering if he had been 
wise to stay so long, and if the variety he gave 
to poor Lovell’s stale, flat existence, was sufficient 
justification. How he could love to teach and 
form that rare child of his, but it must not be; 
and how contrary things went in life. 

Annie Portal had the will to befriend her, but 
could not make a way. Clara could easily find a 
way; but the will for such a work of supereroga- 
tion was wanting. She would think if she took 
flannels and cordials to a rheumatic old woman, 
she was doing a good work; but to mix the 
wine of life for a thirsty little soul was super- 
fluous, a piece of sentimentalism to which she 
could not commit herself. 

“If Annie, with her fine feelings, had possessed 
Clara’s robustness, what a grand character she 
would have made,” mused Alfred. If we could 
give one person the grand qualities of another 
in addition to their own, we should arrive at the 
superhuman; so we must make the best of our 
feet of clay and head of brass acquaintance. 

Criticism is sure to rebound upon ourselves 
after a fashion that will prove the feet had better 
be of clay than the head. 

‘*T have found out the march you have stolen 
upon me in Miss Esther Lovell’s regard,” whis- 
pered Alfred to his cousin, in the drawing-room, 
while Clara was warbling,— 

“ Mine be a cot beside a rill,” 


as if she really meant it. 

“Oh, then, you have been there again?” 
exclaimed Annie, the tell-tale blush rising to her 
cheeks, while the next moment she bit her lips 
for the remark and the blush. 

But Alfred did not put the construction on 
these signs he might have done, and she felt 
rewarded for a certain strain of feeling it had 
cost her by the appreciation he showed of her 
kindness. 

The next week Lord Downes had the pleasure 
of accompanying the ladies of his family and his 
aunt to Scarborough, but though they were to 
remain a fortnight, he only stayed with them 
two days, as a preparatory examination for the 
tripos was pending, and he was anxious to 
attend certain lectures that offered special advan- 
tages to any of the students who would attend 
them. He found it expedient to abandon the 
society of his fair cousin for that of his ‘‘ coach;” 


and so he dismissed from his thoughts the little 
world lying within the green hills of the Clievely 
lordship, to absorb himself in the more populous 
one, which can be charmed out of books, to pass 
before us in the robes of many generations. 

The blinds being drawn at Clievely Hall, our 
little heroine, Esther, went back to the dull 
monotony of her life ; to her childish discontent; 
to the fretful unrest that characterised her and 
her dreams, and Valentine Lovell sank and sank 
and sank into an even deeper depression, because 
certain hints he had thrown out had not been 
responded to as he expected, and because Esther’s 
future could not, without a pang, be readjusted 
to include the item which he had at first left out 
of his reckoning. 

Neill, also, was careful to speak of Miss Portal 
as the young nobleman’s beautiful betrothed. 
Every one said they were promised to each other, 
—had been from the cradle, and, of course, what 
every one said must be true. 

Valentine Lovell combated his depression with 
an increased devotion to stimulants, and little 
Esther tried to weave around the lady the halo 
of romance she had done round the gentleman ; 
but the effort ill-succeeded; for, though she was 
good and beautiful and dear, it was not, even in 
make-believe, so nice to talk to her, and to hear 
her speak, as it was nice to talk to Lord Downes 
and listen to his words. 

Esther decided that she should see them some- 
times, and that she should love them dearly, but 
always Lord Iownes the best. However, the 
golden dreams with which an exceeding arid 
young life was beguiled were destined to a rude 
awakening, and the awakening came, as it often 
does come, in the train of sickness and death. 

Even the eye of inexperience had noted lately 
that Valentine Lovell had a bad look. His 
skin resembled a creased parchment, his eyes 
diminished, but they brightened. He was 
troubled with a quenchless thirst, for he was con- 
sumed with an inward fever. Night found him 
leaving his bed to wander uneasily all over the 
house, while, through the day, he longed for 
his bed, but could not be persuaded to lie down 
on it. Then his mind, confused as it often was 
by the poison he took into his veins, became 
more so under the tyranny of the disease that was 
hurrying him to the grave. His ideas rambled, 
his speech was incoherent, his whole manner 
anxious and uncertain. 

Neill brought the doctor to see him; but the 
medicus went away insulted, for though his profes- 
sional sense detected partial delirium, his a@mouwr 
propre being of the touchiest, was not proof 
against the repulse the sinking man gave him. 

“You must not tamper with me, sir. Obscure 
case, sir. Have tried the best medical advice 
in London and Paris, when money was no 
object; I have, by Jove.” 
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Neill knew that his father had sprained his 
ankle on a trottoir in Paris, through jumping 
over a broad gutter, and had been taken into a 
hospital to have it bandaged. The slight cir- 
cumstance enabled him, before his mind was 
unhinged, to talk flourishingly of seeking medical 
advice in Paris, and now he brought it forward 
with an air that was meant to crush the humble 
member of the profession who had been called 
in to aid him, and who had often been a friend 
in need before. 

It was very foolish of the surgeon to take 
offence, but he had had his disappointed ambi- 
tions, also. “ Drunkards and children speak 
truth,” he said: therefore Lovell’s foolish boast 
came to him as a revelation of what had often 
been passing in his mind, and, though he 
promised to send him medicine, he left the 
cottage with an offended air. 

‘“‘ Medicine can do nothing for him if he will 
take spirits,” he said. “ Indeed, his stomach 
will never be in a fit state to receive them 
again.” 

“ That’s all Dean knows about it,” was the 
patient’s comment, when his son backed up his 
timid expostulations by the medical authority. 
‘‘T understand my own case. Best advice in 
Paris: a little Scotch whisky whenever I felt 
sinking, or in for a bad night.” 

It was the first time Neill had heard of that 
prescription as coming from the oracle in Paris. 
He came home early in the evening from his 
work. Esther was looking pale and scared. 
“ Papa,” seated in the tall rocking-chair by the 
parlour fire, was talking strangely. 

“She ought to be a lady; she will be a lady. 
My lord, you will keep your eye on her. If | 
had not been unfortunate I should not have had 
to commend her to any man’s patronage. Birth 
and breeding, my lord, but no money. My son 
does the best he can for us, poor fellow; but 
never think that Esther’s like him. None of us 
are like him. He’s a disgrace to his family. 
Inferior mind and inferior physique, my lord. 
Neither a Lovell nor a Gwynne. A draught 
horse among thorough-breds.” 

‘“‘ He will be better in bed,” said Neill. ‘* Do 
come, father; I will assist you.” 

“My Scotch whisky first. Never mind his 
lordship. My medical adviser in Paris says fc 
But Neill led him away. 

As he got him into bed, and arranged his 
pillows with a woman’s ready comprehension 
of the needs of the sick, his father looked into 
his face with a sudden, clear, and penetrating 
glance. 

“ Do you think I don’t know what’s in your 
mind, Neill, and what you’re brooding over, 
when you sit looking into space and make ¢ 
pretence of reading? I’ve seen some of your books 
about, and I know what you’re after. When I’m 





gone, you mean to emigrate—to set off to New 
Zealand or Australia. You may go; but, mind, 
don’t go dragging the little girl with you. Leave 
her where she is—at the farm, or with anyone who 
will take her in; but don’t dream of taking her 
with you. You'd be a dead weight on her, so 
that she couldn’t rise. There are those to help 
her who will do for her much better than you 
can ever do.” 

These were the last words Neill was to hear 
from the father he had toiled for, and borne 
with, and suffered from. They were admirably 
consistent with his whole treatment of and 
bearing towards him, through the years of 
dependence he abhorred. No word of thanks, 
no fatherly blessing, no prayer for his future; 
but then the two expected to see each other on 
the morrow, according to their usual wont. 
The knell of separation had not sounded with 
such distinctness in their ears that the injured 
one could imagine himself the oppressor, or the 
oppressor could seek to atone, by one hour’s 
tender looks and parting words, for the unkind- 
nesses of years. No, all was to the end as it 
had been; for Valentine Lovell, not walking 
about that night, his son felt thankful that he 
had had some quiet sleep, and hoped he would 
be refreshed. Wondering if he should disturb 
him to give him the early cup of coffee, which 
was usually so grateful to him, he opened the 
shutters and looked carefully at him, and then, 
after a momentary start, he pressed the eyelids 
gently over the unseeing eyes, and laid the head 
more straightly on its pillow, yes, and kissed, 
with boyish simplicity, the care-lined brow. 
His large, grey, honest eyes were full of warm 
tears. 

“Poor father ; things went very hard with 
him. Oh, I wish they could have brightened 
up before this came, and I could have been some 
comfort tohim. I did my best; but, as he said, 
it was a poor best. Oh, my poor, dear father!” 

His next thought was of Esther. 


CHAPTER X. 
TURNED OUT OF PARADISE. 


“T took that hand which lay so still. 
Alas! my own was fullas chill. 
I had not strength to stir, or strive ; 
But felt that I was still alive.” —BYRON. 


Ester could scarcely understand that morning 
why Neill wakened her so early. To her ques- 
tions he replied briefly, in a whisper that sounded 
impressive, and he insisted on her taking some 
coffee and bread and butter, which he had 
brought to her, before she began to dress. 
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“Ts anything the matter, Neill?” she asked. 

“T will tell you presently. I want you to take 
this, and you had better not ask any questions 
till you are dressed.” 

“Papa ill, Neill?” 

“ Has been in the night, Esther, but is not 
ill now.” 

“How could he get better so soon? He is 
always ill. I will go to him at once, Neill, and 
take this in his room beside him.” 

* You can’t,” said Neill, huskily. “ Be a good 
girl, and take it to please me.” 

She sleepily complied. Neill waited outside 
her door until she had dressed, and then went 
downstairs with her, that he might divert her 
attention to himself, and prevent any inclination 
to enter the chamber, from which he had taken 
the key, until he had informed her of the sad 
event that had taken place there. Esther, how- 
ever, made straight for it, shaking Neill’s hand 
from her shoulder with a look of impatience, 
when he tried to guide her into the kitchen. 

“The door is locked,” she exclaimed, in great 
astonishment. ‘Papa never locks his door, and 
it is locked from the outside. The key is gone; 
where is it?” 

“T have it,” said Neill, with white lips. 

“Papa locked in! Oh, Neill!” There was 
no resistance now, as he led or rather supported 
her into the kitchen. He placed her shivering 
in her little chair before the fire. She understood 
it all now—the locked door—the trouble in 
Neill’s face—the care for herself. A great awe 
came over her, and she was no longer eager to 
ask what it would be so terrible to hear. 

“ Dear Esther, something very solemn has 
happened in the night. Papa has been very 
ill; and now—now we have no father.” 

“Dead! she cried. “ Dead! Is that what 
it means?” 

“* Yes, that is what has happened, Esther. Cry, 
if you can; but don’t clutch me like that and 
look so terrified. Papa is taken out of his misery. 
He was always weary and in pain, you know.” 

There was no need to attempt consolation, 
for Esther was as yet quite incapable of 
realising her loss or of feeling the pang of 
bereavement. The sense of the supernatural 
was strong in her. The veil between the visible 
world and the invisible had always seemed too 
thin for her comfort, and now her father was 
changed to her, transformed into something 
that filled her with terror. She looked towards 
his room as if fascinated, and then hid her face 
in Neill’s bosom. But she had a double fear to 
contend with. She had no need to go into his 
presence ; but the other part of him that had 
escaped—shuffled off the mortal coil, might it 
not be looking at her even now, coming quite 
near her, speaking to her and touching her 
when she was alone ? 





Neill had expected a passionate outburst of 
sorrow; he was surprised to find her paralysed 
by fear; but he gave her all the time he could, 
kept his arms tightly round her, stroked her 
hair, and reassured her by anything rather than 
by words. And the solemn tick of the Dutch 
clock on the mantelpiece was heard in the grey 
dawn, as if, having counted out the sands of 
one life, it was beginning again to count out 
others. 

At last Neill said,— 

“‘T must go over to the farm, Esther, to tell 
them what has occurred, and that I can’t be 
at work. I wish there’d been a neighbour to 
call in, and then I could have left you while I 
went over.” 

“Oh, don’t leave me—don’t leave mea minute, 
Neill; I am so frightened.” 

“No, dear, I wouldn’t for a kingdom. You 
must come to the farm with me; it wouldn’t be 
good for you to be left alone. And, Esther, 
perhaps [ shall leave you at the farm. I think 
Mrs. Byers will propose for you to stay; so 
hadn’t you better just go into the room with 
me? 1 think you will feel better if you do.” 

She quivered through every nerve. 

* Don’t let go of my hand, Neill.” 

“Not fora moment. But nothing can hurt 
you. If dear father wouldn’t have hurt a hair 
of your head yesterday, he would not hurt you 
now, even if he could.” 

But, to Esther, her father’s identity was gone. 
He had left his place in her imagination, and 
Death had taken it. Naturally passive and 
obedient, she suffered Neill to lead her, shrinking 
and trembling, into the room. She let him lay 
her hand on the cold brow. She nerved herself 
to look into the face; when Neill lifted her to 
it, she kissed it; then, still holding her hand, 
he drew her on her knees beside the bed,— 
‘Let us say the Lord’s Prayer together, Esther.” 
She repeated it with him; but the sound of her 
own voice frightened her, and, stealing awed 
glances at the form under the sheet upon the 
bed, she felt more terrified than when looking 
frankly upon the face. The rigidity, the still- 
ness, the spectral sheet were all more present to 
her than the Divine Fatherhood that she called 
upon. 

Still, the feeling Neill expected did not come. 
But prayer has always a calming influence; and 
Esther, while she could not bear to disengage 
her hand from his, stepped out into the chill, 
pearly dawn with a firmer step than she had 
entered her father’s room. Never, so long as 
she lived, was she likely to forget that walk. 
She was not used to see Nature fresh from her 
bath of dew, nor the roses of the morning flung 
from the sky through breaking shadows upon 
the dark green earth below. The cocks crowed 
from the farmsteads around; solitary watch-dogs 
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saluted each other in a language intelligible, no 
doubt, to canine ears; the larks sang at the 
gates of heaven. The only solemn thing to 
Esther’s consciousness was a few stars that 
twinkled at long intervals, and would shortly 
pale out of the heaven. 

Oh, to think, her father, in his chair yester- 
day, dependent on her childish attentions to 
him, and vexed or pleased with a little,—was 
even now beyond those stars, with their solemn, 
golden eyes; and that he never—never—never— 
would come back again ! 

And what would now be done? What would 
now become of her, and of Neill, and the 
cottage ? For Esther, with an ignorant though 
natural reverence for her father, never could 
realise that the main support and dependence 
was Neill. She had a prophetic instinct that 
everything must be altered; and, in the fresh 
morning air, her terror of the supernatural 
vanished, only to be followed by a sick fear of 
the future. As for Neill, he was equally insen- 
sitive. All his anxiety at present was centred 
upon Esther; and they were both of them too 
much stunned to appreciate rightly what had 
happened, or give utterance to the sorrow that 
could only for the present be ignored. 


of % * * 


Arrived at the farmhouse, and standing in the 
presence of the Byers family, on the sanded 
floor of the large house-place or front kitchen, 
Neill had the greatest difficulty in stating what 
had brought him there. His large, grey eyes did 
not seek his master’s face ; they met Mrs. Byers’ 
bright, curious gaze wistfully, as if he wanted 
her co understand and help him out by a question. 

‘Something has happened at our house,” he 
reiterated. ‘ I couldn’t leave Esther alone there, 
and I brought her on to tell you.” And then 
he turned his cap round in his hand, and con- 
centrated his attention on the rim. 

“But what has happened, Neill ?” asked 
Mrs. Byers, impatient of his hesitation. 

“‘ Well, you see, father was rather strange last 
night. I didn’t know that he was any worse 
than he had been before Mr. Dean saw him. 
We all went to bed, as usual 

And here Neill paused, being unable to get 
out another word. 

In country places, there is often a paucity of 
novel sensations, which makes even a painful 
one so welcome, that people take a delight in 
prolonging it ; as if to get the full flavour of it 
and revive it as often as possible. So Mrs. Byers 
did not hurry to relieve Neil]’s embarrassment. 
She increased it by the earnestness with which 
she looked and scanned Esther’s little face, on 
which, strange to say, were no traces of tears. 

“ What’s happened is as plain as a pikestaff,” 
said her husband, at length. “ You needn’t put 
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yourself about to say more nor you can help. 
Sit down, lad, and have a cup of coffee. Come, 
little girl, sit alongside of me. You'll be all the 
better for’t ; and nothin’ but troubles is a bad 
breakfast to begin a hard day upon.” 

But Neill, instead of moving towards the 
plentifully-laid table, round which clustered the 
Byers’ olive branches, turned towards the door, 
supporting himself by the latch. Esther con-. 
tinued as immovable as a statue. For some 
minutes no one spoke, and then the emotion that 
had seized him found vent in one dry sob that 
frightened Esther. 

* Don’t Neill,” she said. 

“Come, come, lad; this'll never do,” ex- 
claimed the farmer, going up to him and laying 
a fatherly hand on his shoulder, while his wife 
manifested her sympathy by ordering the chil- 
dren to be quiet, and pouring out the coffee, to 
make sure of its acceptance. In response to 
kindly entreaty, the early visitors made a feint 
of eating ; and, though little was said, it was 
understood that Mrs. Byers would go on to the 
cottage with Neill after breakfast, and that 
Esther would stay where she was. 

“ And mind none of you teases her,” was the 
maternal admonition to certain of the youngsters 
who were of an inquiring turn of mind. “ She's 
a little girl that’s in trouble, and she’ll have no 
heart to talk or to play; so you leave her alone, 
like good children.”’ 

Leaving alone, with others around her to pre- 
vent the solitude that Esther felt must now be 
terrible to her as long as she lived, was just what 
she wanted; but, notwithstanding the maternal 
admonition, there was little prospect of it so 
long as only a servant could be left to enforce it. 

Mrs. Byers, though she had not a regular 
feature, was, in her way, a very pretty woman ; 
and this it was, perhaps, that gave Neill con- 
fidence in her. Her manners were as childish, 
and as petted, as if she had been the only child 
of a rich gentleman; and this recommended 
her still further to masculine favour and appre- 
ciation. She was, however, a woman who had 
a sharp eye to business, and could see with half 
an eye what use to make of everybody who came 
within her gates, from Grandma Byers, on a 
long visit, down to the waif and stranger. 

So the seven o'clock breakfast was cleared 
away with all possible dispatch ; the maids were 
sent to their tasks with as quick an impulse as 
the ball receives when it leaves the barrel of the 
gun in answer to a hint from the trigger. A 
long deal board was cleared for a girl, not quite 
Esther’s age, to wash up the breakfast-cups at 
one end; while she was perched at the other 
behind a row of bowls and pie-dishes filled with 
currants and gooseberries, which it “ would be 
such nice work for her to pick and snuff, because 
it was quiet, and no one would disturb her.” 
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Stunned as Esther was, the task was not 
uncongenial to her, and the tones in which she 
was called to it, if business-like, were kindly. 

Mrs. Byers’ next visit was to her linen-press ; 
and presently she set out with Neill, he carrying 
a market-basket filled with the supply of linen 
she thought would be wanted. Her mind was 
at liberty now to give itself up to the sensa- 
tionalism of the errand on which she was bound. 

“It’s very sad for you, Neill; but the old 
man’s been failing fora long time, and Mr. Dean 
said he never would be better.” 

The “old man” grated on Neill’s ears. His 
father would have resented no imputation more 
bitterly than that of age ; for he was not much 
over fifty, and his hair had not turned grey. 
Still he knew that Mrs. Byers was used so to 
speak of any man who had a grown-up son or 
daughter, and he did not attempt to set her 
right. 

“T don’t like people going off suddenly, and 
in the night,” she added. ‘“There’s no chance 
of having a clergyman called in to them. There’s 
no satisfaction in it. Has your father seen Mr. 
Wilson lately? ” 

“Not very lately!” said Neill, evasively. 

“And he didn’t say anything about his feel- 
ings, or speak as if he knew what was before 
him?—for those who go off suddenly often do. 
There was an uncle of mine gave no warning; 
but he’d been seen reading his Bible very much 
the last week of his life, and he wasn’t a 
church-goer, either. He’d always been a very 
outward sort of a man.” 

** No,” said Neill, “I never heard of father 
saying anything particular. If he had, Esther 
would have told me, for she is a very noticing 
little girl.” 

“* Well, those that say nothing, think much,” 
was Mrs. Byers’ comment, from a laudable 
desire to extract consolation from circum- 
stances not in themselves promising. ‘“ Nor 
about anything else than religion? He didn’t 
say anything that would lead you to think his 
time was come?” 

Neill thought of his father’s last words with 
overwhelming shame on his own account. He 
could not have repeated them. He had not 
the tact to defend himself from his companion’s 
curiosity, and he could not tell an untruth. 
So he said,— 

“Well, when I saw him into bed last night, 
he told me that he knew I’d got emigration 
into my head; and I might go after he was 
gone, if I thought well; but I was not, on any 
account, to take Esther with me. She was to 
remain behind. Of course, I can’t think rightly 
of anything yet; but I shouldn’t like to be 
baulked of going, and I don’t see how I could 
leave her.” 

“Tt never does to go against the dead Neill; 








I daren’t. Things always go contrairy, if 
they’re done against their will.” 

‘ Perhaps,” said Neill; “ but I feel as if some 
one had given me a good knock on the head, 
and I can’t as much as take in that I’ve lost 
father, let alone make up my mind what [’ll do.” 

As they neared the cottage, standing in the 
sunshine, with its white drawn blinds, and its 
curl of smoke from the fire Neill had covered 
with a “ raker,” Mrs. Byers’ words grew fewer. 
She had, naturally, a great fear of the dead; 
and she felt it incumbent on her to call up her 
will before crossing over that sacred threshold. 

And now, since her proceedings, subse- 
quently, may cause some reader, whose acquain- 
tance with human nature is superficial, and the 
expression of whose opinion is proportionately 
strong, to wholly misjudge her, I must say, as 
a preliminary, that the instincts of human 
kindness and womanly helpfulness were what 
had taken her on the scene; that, up to this 
moment, they were as actively at work in her 
as they are in most of us who do kind deeds, 
and that any vulture instincts she possessed 
were dormant thus far, and would remain dor- 
mant, until accident awoke them with the awful 
power of temptation that belongs to it. 

For, if Death transforms enemies into friends, 
makes the evil spoken of as angelic, and draws 
wings out of earth-worms, on which they balance 
themselves for a peep into heaven’s gate;— 
it also brings out the sordidness, the rapacity, 
the covetousness, that can trample a hat-band 
under-foot in disappointment of a legacy; finger 
and appropriate jewellery not formally be- 
queathed; play hide-and-seek among household 
gods, ere the heir arrive on the spot to claim 
his own;—in short, batten on the relics and 
remains of the dear deceased, who, living, would 
have execrated such spoil as robbery. 

But the abode of the late Valentine Lovell 
offered no temptations to birds of prey, and so, 
as I said before, we must not question the 
motives that brought Mrs. Byers into it from 
the thick of her morning duties. 

She showed such a nervous dread, that Neill 
offered her a spoonful of the Scotch whisky, 
which was always kept in the cupboard in the 
parlour against his father’s times of sinking; 
and, fortified by it, she, at last, entered the 
bedroom, taking half a step backward for each 
one forward. 

Yet, as she looked at the quiet face, her fears 
took flight, and soon her natural curiosity pre- 
vailed over every other emotion. The absence 
of emotion in Neill, and his disinclination to 
talk perplexed her; but she was in no perplexity 
as to what ought to be done. 

She laid down the linen she had brought 
with her, and, assisted by Neill, put the room 
into order; and laid the suit of clothes the 
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wearer would never don again in a cupboard 
out of sight. Returning to the house-place with 
Neill, she consented that he should go and tell 
the surgeon what had occurred, and then see 
the undertaker. 

“T will go and bring Sally Goodge,”’ she said, 
‘and you needn’t fear; but everything will be 
managed just as it should be.” 

Sally Goodge was the woman chiefly em- 
ployed in Clievely to lay out the dead; and 
rumour had it that the employment was so 
congenial, she had prepared her own shroud and 
cap against the time they should be needed. 

A mysterious reverence attached to the per- 
son of Sally Goodge, which perhaps was due to 
her office. Certain youngsters, who were the 
terror of the 6ld women of the village, never 
played off their pranks upon her. 

“‘ Had I not better send her or go with you?” 
said Neill. ‘‘ You will not like to be here 
alone? ” 

“No!” she said. “ You’ve plenty to do, and 
I must rest awhile before [ root up Sally. One 
doesn’t know where to go just to look for her. 
Keep your heart up, Neill. It’s only fit that 
the old ones go first; and many younger than 
you have been called on to part with their 
parents.” 

He turned out into the warm sunshine, and 
left her sitting before the dull, red fire. She 
was a little tired, being unaccustomed to walk 
at that time in the morning. She had had no 
other object in remaining behind then but to 
rest. a little while. Not taking the bracing 
morning air into her calculations, she wondered 
how she could do it; but the readiest solution 
of the problem was, that Neill’s father was 
nothing to her, nor she to him, and he only 
looked like a sick man asleep. 

Presently, with the critical eye of a good 
housewife, she began to notice the domestic 
details—the clean, sanded floor, the well-washed 
china, and the bright brasses. 

“Very well, for two men and a slip of a 
child,” she said. ‘I'll be bound it was nearly 
all Neill’s work, and his would-be-a-gentleman 
father kept him up to it. He always looked 
as if he was too lazy to drag his own legs after 
him, which was as much the reason as any that 
he didn’t go to church; and the little girl’s 
only a dreamy thing—a reader!” 

The faculty of observation quickened into 
activity, Mrs. Byers was soon lifting covers in 
the pantry, investigating holes and corners, 
drawers and cupboards, till the kitchen having 
given up every ghost of a secret that it 
possessed, she betook herself to the parlour. 

There was even more food for her curiosity 
there, and, unfortunately, it furnished fuel to 
her disdain. Esther's little belongings—the 
treasures that had been among the appoint- 
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ments of a gently born, gently bred mother— 
were ridiculous; since the outward and visible 
means by which gentility is supported were 
wanting. But when she attacked the books 
in the bookcase, and found that the newest 
and rarest had come from Clievely Hall, her 
astonishment was only exceeded by her 
indignation. 

“That’s always the way,” she said. “A 
lazy, good-for-nothing, pauper gentleman’s 
child, is ever so much better than the child 
of an upright, respectable man that looks to 
no one and helps to keep up other people. 
A low-spirited woman that isn’t heppen, and 
dies, and leaves her children, is better than a 
woman that knows the use of her hands, and 
can keep up her heart against trouble, so as 
to stay in the world and fight it, if it doesn’t 
use her children well. What notice, I’d like 
to know, would the Clievely Hall people ever 
take of my children? And yet Esther Lovell 
can’t hold a candle to my Pollie. Pollie’s as 
sharp as a needle, and the other child moons 
about as if she wes sleep-walking, and it’s as 
plain as a pikestaff that she’s no feelings; for 
not a tear has she shed for her father. Neill 
was a sight more cut up.” 

The discovery of Annie Portal’s keepsake was 
as disturbing as an electric shock. 

‘** And my lord must show her to his young 
lady! Why, the child’s head will be turned 
with so much notice; but it isn’t the thing. 
’ll show her that it doesn’t go down with me, 
and that she isn’t to take airs when she’s 
among her betters.” 

There is nothing like a little temper for 
firing the courage. After this deliverance, Mrs. 
Byers so far overcame her constitutional fear 
of the dead, as to creep stealthily, with many a 
backward look, into the chamber where it lay. 
She had first drawn the bar to in the outer 
door. Under the valance of the bed she saw old 
portmanteaus and Russian leather boxes that 
had probably belonged to the deceased, and to his 
father before him. A bunch of rusty keys on the 
ill-furnished toilet table promised access to these 
receptacles of the unknown. She did not hesitate 
to fit them in the locks and reveal the hidden 
things. 

In one were several articles of feminine attire; 
a book, too, that was confined with clasps which 
would only open to a key, and the key was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“What a queer thing; a locked book !’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Byers. She tried to open it at-the 
top so far as to see the margin of the lines. The 
result was not satisfactory, for a line here and 
there, of very delicate caligraphy, was all that 
met her eye. 

“The book can’t be all in writing,” she solilo- 
quised ; ‘‘ yet anyone must have been very short 
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of writing-paper to scribble over the margin of 
the leaves, instead of keeping it clean and tidy, 
as a handsome bound book ought to be. Such 
ne’er-do-weels as they were don’t know how to 
treat a book.” 

She dismissed it, as unworthy of further 
attention, and soon drew out what interested 
her much more—an elegant, but simply made, 
dress, in a thin and inexpensive material. It 
had been one of the gala dresses of the officer’s 
young wife; and it was made up with that 
piquancy and refinement of taste which can 
often make the wearer independent of costly 
velvets and satins. The very laces that had 
been sewn in it for wear were there still, a little 
turned in colour. 

The beauties of this dress and the wonder of 
it grew in the mind of her, who shook it out 
from the folds that had so long enclosed it, 
until she forgot where she was, to dream of 
gaieties of the past, in which she had had a 
share. And now the pretty dresses, in which it 
was her delight to conjure herself up and dilate 
on herself to the wondering and admiring 
Pollie, were all cast into the shade by the poetic, 
subtle elegance, of this old-fashioned drapery, 
fallen from the shoulders of one who must have 
worn it with as much grace as pride. 

The habit of curiosity having been long 
indulged, it did not trouble Mrs. Byers’ con- 
science. But the wish to put this on, and see 
how she, with her trim, active figure, rosy cheeks 
and dark hair became it, did appear, even to 
herself, a little uncanny. Yet, closing her eyes 
as she passed the bed, she took the dress into 
the kitchen and the looking-glass, too; after 
which she imagined that, in changing her attire 
she transferred her individuality. She had not 
the advantage of a pier-glass to disport herself 
before; but without it, she imagined that the 
sleeves, tight to the elbow with lace that 
threw its shadow on the wrist, looked beautiful 
on her little, plump, well-rounded arm, finished 
off, as it was, with a hand that had lost its 
refinement of shave and colouring in the hard 
work she so gloried in. 

She did not know the plebeianism of her own 
movements, the homeliness of what might be 
called her beauty, and so she flattered herself 
that the dress fitted her and suited her as if it 
had been made for her. 

Who could say it would ever fit Esther? And 
if it did, there must be no wearing it by the 
time she was ready for it; but now Mrs. Byers 
actually imagined herself astonishing everyone 
with it, at one of the tenantry balls, or Christ- 
mas dances, at which she sometimes figured. 
The Lovells not seeing her in it would never 
know. Indeed, it was likely enough that Lovell 
kept these “ old things” to himself, and did not 
tell the children. She had heard of men like 








that, and if she took the dress, and the little 
slippers, and lace gloves that went with it, why 
it would only be a set-off against what she would 
have to do for Esther. The child would have to 
go into black; who was to put her in it? Now 
they had got her into their house, it might be a 
long time before they got her out of it again. 
The harm was only in the look of the thing, and 
of that no one would know. 

So, very virtuously, with a glow of charitable 
emotion and tenderness towards the little orphan, 
Mrs. Byers transferred the dress to the basket 
which had held the linen, and having reduced 
everything to its original position, went away 
for Sally Goodge, happy as a pirate who has 
captured a prize. 

We think that much that subsequently trans- 
pired may be left to the imagination of the 
reader, as it contained in it nothing unusual ; nor 
indeed, sad to say, is the foregoing incident 
likely to be unparalleled by anything in the 
experience of most of our readers. 





CHAPTER XI. 
SCENE ON AN EMIGRANT SHIP. 


“ You in mills, and you in mines ; 
You 1m alleys, pinched and poor ; 
You who, while the summer shines, 
Want and labour and endure. 
You to whom your England's flowers 
Are as though its blooms were not ; 
You who know no golden hours, 
All but toil and care forgot : 
See the parting swallows there 
Your unwise content condemn ! 
They to happier lands repair ; 
Fly, O people, fly with them.” 
W. C. BENNETT. 


“ There is a Providence that shapes our ends. 
Rough hew them how we will.” 


How few of us know the reasons of our own 
actions! We think we know them, but how 
often does time prove them frivolous and indif- 
ferent, in comparison with the results that we 
have unwittingly achieved by them. We think 
in the morning that we obey a mere wayward 
impulse, for which there is no accounting; and 
at evening we are ready to affirm that an angel 
led us by the hand. 

Some such thought as this was Lord Downes’, 
as he laid his head on his pillow at the Granville 
Hotel, after an usually exciting day. 

His roving proclivities had, in the morning, 
taken him down the East India Road and upon 
the docks and wharves. He had seen, as he 
looked over the “Times” at breakfast, what 
vessels and steamships were to leave port that 
day. Among them was an emigrant ship bound 
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for Australia. A dry, hard announcement enough 
to an uninterested mind, but this young man’s 
sympathetic heart, being free to occupy itself 
with the human hopes, disappointments, and 
feelings that hung upon the fact—he let his 
thoughts, during breakfast, carry him whither 
they would, and, as soon as the meal was con- 
cluded, hurried to the scene, that he might 
exchange the vividness of imagination for the 
pathos that clings to an intense realisation. 

To defend himself against the position of a 
lazy onlooker, he made a descent on some of the 
book-saloons of Paternoster Row, carrying away 
with him such illustrated books and illuminated 
papers as might form the nucleus of an exchange 
library on board. 

“ Homo sum,” said he, as he leaned back in 
his hackney coach; “ergo nihil humanum 
alienum me puto.” 

“ Supposing that this morning I was to be 
loosened from my moorings, to go to some dig- 
gings in search of an El Dorado, or some dry 
and desert spot in quest of a green pasture; to 
build all my hopes of a home on opportunities 
cropping up among strangers, and supposing I 
had only as many shillings in my pocket as I 
have at this moment pounds, how should I feel 
about it?” 

Arrived at the wet wharves, with their busy, 
pushing crowds and their groups of saunterers, 
he inquired his way to the “ Happy Settler,” and 
gleaned, as he went, the harvest of an observation 
quietly on the alert He met rollicking, royster- 
ing blue-jackets, just paid off, whom the land- 
sharks were seeking to devour; men who, 
having secured one-half of their wages to 
parents and wives, cared little what became of 
the other half, and were in all haste to spend it. 

In mournful contrast were the jolly tars who 
had had this satisfaction, and were now on the 
look-out for another ship; empty in pocket, 
with a vague sense of ill-usage pulling at the 
heart-strings. 

In the offices in which some of these clustered 
and made inquiries, advertisements were hung 
which were designed as an awful warning to 
Jack ashore, of the scrapes and difficulties with 
the police in which earlier arrivals had become 
involved. 

Lord Downes pushed forward, piloted by a 
supernumerary sailor, who carried his parcels 
and swore all disputants of the thoroughfare 
out of the way. 

He protested, as in duty bound. 

“You must sweer at ’em, sir,” was the 
emphatic reply. ‘“ Ye may stay here all day, 
the lubbers’ll never think ye mean to steer 
for’ard onless ye sweer.” On board the “ Happy 
Settler” Lord Downes dismissed him with a 
tip, and a book that might modify the views he 
held as to the necessity of swearing, and then 
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he set himself to watch the anxious-browed 
passengers come over the hatchway, and 
investigate the accommodation that was afforded 
them for the long voyage. 

Looks of dismay, of repugnance, of pallid 
fear and heart sickness were on many faces. 
Some friends who had accompanied, appeared 
intensely foreboding, and yet anxious to put a 
good face on it, while others wore an air of 
hardihood, levity and indifference which argued 
that the rupture of old ties and associations 
signified little to them. 

They would go to meet what was before them 
with a heart for any fate, because indifference 
was the only palliative of sorrow that they knew, 
and cheerfulness, a plant that might be reared 
by artificial means where it was not indigenous; 
and again there were many of the “dumb, driven 
cattle kind,”’ who asked so little of life, it was 
hard they could not find it here. Driven from 
their native shores by a hard necessity, they 
submitted with a dull, patient air of resignation, 
which it was pitiful to witness. 

Such a resignation to the fiery spirit of youth 
is impossible. When it is manifested by the 
crushed, down-trodden man or woman of middle 
age, it argues such an acquaintance with sorrow 
as has never grown distant, or been interfered 
with by hopes leading on to fruition. 

The deck of a ship on the point of sailing, 
however, is a spot where the prose of existence 
is sadly intolerant of its poetry. The emotion 
of a long farewell is apt to be abbreviated by 
some ludicrous interjection of untoward accident 
or vulgar adjuration to look out. 

The sentiment indulged in with clasped hands 
over the fireplace, or brooded over in the heart’s 
retirement, is jostled to one side, by the imperious 
force and march of some ordinary, unbeautiful, 
uninspiring, circumstance. No matter how 
our hearts may be wrung, an indifferent crowd 
will not respect our corns. No matter how all- 
important in the eyes of weeping friends !—to 
responsible officials and irresponsible strangers 
we are insignificant units, and will do well to 
keep ourselves, bag and baggage, in as small a 
compass as possible. 

So while Lord Downes was compassionating a 
young widow with a child in her arms, who 
convulsively clasped the neck of an aged 
kinswoman, sobbing,—“Oh! auntie, you’ll mind 
that dear grave!”—he noticed a rapid change on 
the expression of her face, as she exclaimed, with 
a piercing shriek,— 

“ Auntie, it’s my box gone into the water, 
and it was na’ tin-lined. Oh, what shall I do ? 
If they get it everything’ll be spoiled, and 
there’s my best black, and baby’s soft merino 
cloak.” 

The box was rescued, but the widow could 
not accept the assurance that nothing would be 
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the worse. Poor thing, her little all had gone 
to make herself respectable to the relatives over 
the water who had offered her a home, and now 
this disaster had called her mind from the “dear 
grave,” and the aunt, “who had been like an 
own mother to her,’ to absorb it in a new 
subject of distress. Let those who have the 
means to remedy such fatuities smile at- the 
lesser serpent swallowing the greater, we think 
her feelings were only natural, and sympathise 
with them accordingly. With such a witness to 
the little episode as Lord Downes, however, she 
was not allowed to nurse her grief uncomforted. 
Before long she slipped under her glove a trifle 
that was to help on her young colonist ; slipped 
it under, till her hands should be free to find 
her purse; but oh, what surprise and thanks 
were in the eyes she lifted to the donor’s face. 

Of the emigrants were some who belonged to 
the very scum of our large cities, with riff-raff, 
Irish, and heavy, domineering Germans freely 
intermixed. It was easy to discern the few of 
better position who had been brought to this. 
The enterprising under-paid clerk, who thought 
to better himself in a new country, and had 
made up his mind to endure the evils of the 
voyage without mitigation, that he might not 
diminish the little hoard of guineas which wasall 
he had to draw upon when Janded; the white- 
handed college graduate who had sown so many 
wild oats, that his friends could no lounger 
support his extravagance, and he was at last 
left to open that hard oyster, the world, with his 
own knife ; the clever, energetic young woman 
who, being left an orphan, decided to go where 
women were wanted, and where they might turn 
their talents to more account than was possible 
in a country so rich in its “unappropriated 
blessings,” as to set small value upon them. 

And all these looked with shuddering upon 
the unwholesome contact and the unsavoury 
associations to which they had committed 
themselves. 

At as respectable a distance as could well be 
maintained stood an elderly man in rusty black, 
with a white neck-tie. He had come up from 
his humble manse in the country, to launch into 
the wide world the eldest of his large family 
of growing boys and girls. He had left them 
behind in the genteel poverty that had almost 
ground the soul out of him; but also in the 
refinement and moral purity, and comfort, that 
belong to the home of the pious and the highly 
educated, however small the funds which keep 
the roof-tree from breaking down. He had 
yielded to his son’s urgent wish to go abroad, 
because he had read largely of Colonial advan- 
tages, and he felt that God might be calling the 
lad from his father’s house to “ set his feet in a 
large room ;” and though he was not “ truly 
decided,” yet ina strange country he might find 


his father’s God. The lad’s will was good, and 
his heart was a heart of oak. Then Malcolm had 
urged the free passage as a reason why no 
obstacle should be raised; but when the father 
saw how hard the passage was likely to be to 
him, and reflected that he had not the where- 
withal to make it more comfortable, the iron of 
his poverty entered more deeply into his soul 
than it had ever done before. He had slung 
up Malcolm’s bunk, and helped him to fix his 
little belongings. It was all he could do for 
him. Now he stood inspecting every unsavoury- 
looking emigrant within his range of vision, 
when an importunate voice near him caused him 
to turn his head. 

“You don’t say that you’ll leave my chest out 
of the locker for sixpence? I hav’n’t sixpence 
left, and what shall I do without my chest? ” 

“ Rule’s rule,” said the man who was storing 
them:in the hold; “ you hav’n’t room for it 
down below, and you’ve sixpence to pay for it 
here. You must find the sixpence, then, or leave 
it behind.” 

In a moment the reverend paterfamilias 
touched him on the elbow. 

“You must be very hard run, poor young 
man, to be in such a plight for sixpence. Take 
it from me, and may you find work an hour after 
you land, or it’s a poor look out.” 

“T'm not afraid of that, sir, but I do thank 
you. It’s the first sixpence I ever took without 
earning, and if there’d been time I’d have liked 
to have done something in return for you, 
sir.” 

The old minister’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Thank you; if you can show any kindness 
on the voyage to my son here, you'll pay me 
over and over. Perhaps you may be of some 
use to each other.” 

The two young men frankly shook hands. 

In another moment Neill Lovell felt his hand 
grasped by Lord Downes, and was immediately 
taken aside by him, that he might learn what 
brought him there. 

“And you have not your little sister with 
you; where is she?” he anxiously inquired. 

“ T don’t know but what she would have been 
with me, but for father’s last wish,” said Neill. 
“She made a sad to-do at my leaving her, 
but I shall send for her as soon as I can make 
a good home. Till then Mrs. Byers will take 
care of her, and see to her wherever she may 
be. She has solemnly promised me that 
Esther shall never go to anyone else to be 
uncomfortable.” 

“Then your father is dead ! ” exclaimed Lord 
Downes; ‘‘ how long was he ill ? Why did no 
one tell me of your trouble? ” 

“JT don’t see that any one had any call to, my 
lord,” replied Neill. But his heart was touched 
by the little gush of sympathy; and with that 
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a certain distrust of the young nobleman, which 
his father’s weak vapourings had begotten in 
him, vanished. 

These two, who if they shook hands must 
shake hands over a wide gulf of social and 
intellectual differences, were drawn together, as 
brothers, by the beautiful attraction of youth. 
Even Gurth and Cedric cannot fail to be 
sympathetic when each has a good heart. So, 
very briefly, Neill related to an interested listener 
the events that had transpired at the cottage 
since he last visited it, and the motives which 
induced him to seek a new country, leaving his 
little sister beneath the warm, maternal wing of 
that bright, pretty woman, Mrs. Byers. 

“She has children of her own, and though 
she’s a bit sharp, she is open-handed and kind,” 
said Neill. “ It’ll be a great change to Esther ; 
but though they'll laugh at her little lady-like 
ways and high notions, they’ll teach her all a 
girl should know in a house, and how to be 
useful to others. Seeing that the life of people 
without money is so hard, it must be better for 
her in the long run. Every stroke of work I 
do will tell in bringing us nearer to each other. 
It’ll always be two for her and one for myself.” 

“You are a good fellow, Neill. Keep up 

your heart, for you’ve a heart worth keeping 
up.” 
“Oh! I don’t know for that, my lord. If 
I hadn’t been the poor tool I am, father 
wouldn’t have been ashamed of me; and I 
might have been able to keep him and Esther 
in a way that wouldn’t have hurt their pride. 
I could be no better than I was, and so, as father 
had next to nothing, we all came down together. 
Yet, I'd been to good schools, and had a fair 
chance with other boys, but I never could take it 
in, I never could.” 

“Your mind wanted grappling irons,” said 
Lord Downes ; “I understand, and I always 
thought it a great shame for you to be less dear 
on that account. Esther didn’t think less of 
you, though. The child showed her natural 
good sense, for it’s the honest man that’s king 
of men, and I wonder what weighs more in the 
sight of God—the good heart or the long 
head? With God’s blessing, Neill, you'll 
prosper and come back. You won’t send for 
Esther, you’ll be rich enough to fetch her, and 
I hope I[ shall see you with that crushed look 
banished from your face. You'll learn your 
own worth, Neill, and be proud of your energy 
and patience, and the strength of your limbs 
and muscles, the honest sweat of your brow. 
What would this world be without such men as 
you in it ?” 

He spoke with a fine enthusiasm, and his 
words infused strength and hope into the long- 
tried patient heart that took them in. 

“God helping me, [’ll do my best, my lord. 
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I’ve read of the pretty little places men get out 
there that hav’n’t been afraid of work. No one 
looking down on them, for the work’s sake, 
either. If I can only get on like that, then 
Esther will have everything to make her 
happy.” 

Lord Downes thought of Esther’s large 
nature, and how much it might take to satisfy 
it, and said nothing. 

“But it’s hard work leaving her, my lord. I 
shouldn't know how to forgive myself if any- 
thing happened to her.” 

‘‘No harm shall happen to her that I can 
keep away from her,” said Lord Downes. 

“Oh! my lord, you mean it very kindly; 
but Esther won’t always be a child, and there 
are some things you'll have to mind.” 

The words were said with the greatest hesita- 
tion, the tide of painful feeling showing even 
under the tanned and bronzed complexion. 

“T understand. Will you trust me, Neill ?” 

The long, taper fingers of the young aristocrat 
sought his spreading, work-hardened ones. 

Neill received them in a close, warm grasp, and 
soon these two were parted, one from the other, 
with the Lord to be a witness between them. 

But a good morning’s work had been done 
on board the “ Happy Settler.” Sorrowing 
hearts had been comforted; weak ones streng- 
thened. Parental inability to fulfil all love's 
behests had been supplemented in a measure. 
The old minister was sensible of the healing of, 
at least, one wound, as he plodded his homeward 
way to report the last words and looks, and the 
last sight of the dear one, to the family waiting 
in sorrowful expectancy. And Neill, in his 
independence, did not know that he would not 
be under the sad necessity of tramping his way 
penniless to the sheep-run he was to be employed 
upon, until he opened the little book which he 
had been adjured not to leave about or lend to 
others until that he had carefully perused it. 

So go on through life, Lord Downes, for the 
world has need of such workers, and of the seed 
sown “thou knowest not which shall prosper, nor 
whether both shall be alike good !” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE RENEWAL OF HOPE. 


“He had ceased 
To live within himself; she was his life. 
The ovean to the river of his thoughts. 
Which terminated all.” 


BYRON. 


At Tappalinta, which is a small village on the 
road to Teuchewiski, in that part of Poland 
called Russian, stands, or used to stand, a beau- 
tiful country house, the property of David Ben 
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Ozziel, a Polish Jew of great repute for affluence 
and sanctity among all the Jews of that district, 
his wife being equally looked up to by all the 
Jewesses. Even Russian officialism stood some- 
what in awe of them, for, though they gave 
Cesar his tribute, they could not be supposed 
to love him; and, let Ceesar’s legions be too 
exacting, they had it in their power to stir up 
those who would make their post no sinecure. 

Like many other Polish mansions, this one 
had its rooms on the ground floor all en swite. 
The hall was wide, and covered with tapestries 
wrought by the fair hands of Jewish maidens, 
and illustrations of Biblical scenes copied from 
the paintings of the great masters. Twelve 
antique, high-backed chairs of black oak were 
disposed equally down the sides of the hall. 
Opposite the door was what appeared to be a 
large mirror, but it could open on its hinges like 
a door, when there stood revealed some kind of 
sanctum sanctorum, where were kept the Sabbath 
lamps, the unleavened bread, the bags for scrolls, 
and the phylacteries used in the service of the 
synagogue. Here, on Sabbath Eve, Rabbi Joseph 
took his stand as the priest of the family. The 
usual benediction was ‘pronounced on the chil- 
dren by their parents, and the study of the Law 
was begun, to continue between the intervals of 
public worship through all the next day. Yet 
this beautiful mansion contained the appliances 
for gaiety and social enjoyment, as well as for 
religious observance. 

The drawing-room was furnished with great 
elegance. The gilt mouldings, cabinets inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, and bowls of onyx and 
jasper, with several large, highly-polished shells, 
and a real English piano, were a delight to the 
eye, and promised some relief from the spiritual 
asceticism practised in the hard, upright chairs 
in the halls, and enforced by many an admoni- 
tion from Rabbi Joseph, which his patron did 
not discountenance. A boudoir, which was a 
little jewel, was the envy of all the wealthy 
ladies honoured with Madame Ben Ozziel’s 
acquaintance. 

The comfort of the sleeping apartments was 
also quite an English institution ; while the 
dining-room and the library seemed also to have 
been furnished according to English ideas and 
taste. Gay peacocks, parrots, and love-birds, 
together with the display of much jewellery and 
shawls of brilliant colour, on Frau Ben Ozziel’s 
ample person, gave so broad a hint of Orientalism 
that the English traveller was in no danger of 
forgetting, either in the saloon or elsewhere, the 
root from which these blossoms of Abraham 
had sprung. 

It was the time of the Feast of the Tabernacles, 
and at David Ben Ozziel’s this had been prepared 
for solemnly, and yet with the kind of pomp 
that might be supposed to accompany the making 


of a joyful noise. To all their tenantry, Jewish 
and Polish, had been sent presents of wine and 
passover-cakes, though this was not the passover; 
the last the confection of theirolive-complexioned 
daughter, Ruth, a girl of sixteen, whose eyes 
were like “two romping stars,” and whose crisp, 
black hair disposed itself in the most eccentric 
fashion over her brown brow and above her 
richly-jeweiled ears. 

The Laubhiitten, or leafy tabernacles, had been 
built the last thing—little booths, covered over 
with juniper- -boughs, and used both for worship 
and meals during the three or four days the 
feast lasts. 

The low-caste Jew in Poland, though numeri- 
cally strong, is not often able to “sit under his 
own vine and fig-tree, none daring to make him 
afraid”; but at Tappalinta he enjoyed a com- 
parative immunity from annoyance, being under 
the shadow of the renowned Ben Ozziel. 

The little leafy booths had been inspected 
by Frau Ben Ozziel, and pronounced more 
beautiful than ever, which judgment had been 
passed upon their predecessors for the last ten 
years. Coffee and cigars were laid on the side- 
board in the dining-room, and were looked down 
upon by the effigy of Sobieski in his hunting- 
dress. A Jewish marriage was being celebrated 
with great pomp in the village; and, grotesquely 
enough, the sound of the rejoicings with the 
accordions, flutes, and cymbals had mingled 
with the discordant howls which warned of an 
approaching funeral procession—‘ Wai! Wai ! 
Wai!” 

Many a Jew bidden to the wedding, or running 
thither from curiosity, had been compelled to 
turn and join the procession, when a fresh cause 
for excitement was given to the family of David 
Ben Ozziel. There was brought to their gates 
an English gentleman who had been hunting, 
with his companion, in the Government woods, 
provided against interference by a “ permit” 
from some of the Russian authorities; yet he 
had, in spite of it, been molested by the soldiery, 
and his ignorance of their language prevented 
his telling them of the “ permit,” which, in their 
rough brutality, they gave him no time to pro- 
duce. He defended himself to the best of his 
ability, but he had been knocked down and 
roughly used before his companion was able to 
produce the “permit.” At sight of it, the 
ruffians beat a cowardly retreat. 

The disabled man was left under a tree, while 
his companion, who had escaped without injury, 
went to the village to get help. The sight of a 
few roubles brought the Jews eagerly to his 
assistance, and they carried the stranger to their 
chief’s, not only because he had the best facilities 
for good Samaritanship, but because he knew 
something of English. 

The severely-bruised, maltreated man was 
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Hugh St. Johns ; and his companion, Walter 
Fairbairn. 

What an inopportune incident, to arrive just 
on the eve of the Feast of Tabernacles! There 
had been such complications in the village and 
in the household that day, that Frau Ben Ozziel 
had predicted that she personally was to have 
no good of the feast ; and Rabbi Joseph had 
worn a face that might have become a Ritualist 
on Ash Wednesday. Yet, in that house, early 
associations had engendered a little kindliness 
for the English ; the sacred rites of hospitality 
were respected when there was “a stranger 
within the gates,” and, after a little attention, 
Hugh St. Johns revived, to find that there was 
nothing so serious the matter with him, after 
all. He was assisted by Fairbairn and the 
Rabbi to a wide guest-chamber, in which were 
two small beds of such a make as to be luxuries 
in Poland ; and, as he was slightly stunned by 
a blow he had received upon the head, he fell 
asleep under a confused impression that he was 
with Jews in England, that they were rich and 
ostentatiously kind, that sickness had made him 
a poor pensioner upon their bounty, and that a 
maiden, with eyes that were meant to look 
saucy, was gazing at him with such mingled 
admiration and pity, that he was glad to be sick 
and poor for the mere sake of having his own 
image fill their lustrous spheres. 

Then the eyes shone like those of a basilisk, 
and held him in a delicious fascination of terror, 
while, slowly, two soft, white hands crept round 
his neck. But suddenly a spray of cool, clear 
water fell on his face and broke the spell, while 
the enchantress fled with a shriek; and he was 
beside the brook in Cruntley Gill, with the birds 
singing above him, and Clara Downes turning 
her temperate, honest blue eyes, now on the 
shadow-flecked rivulet and anon upon himself. 

Then he was in Paris, upon the Boulevards ; 
and all the people he had ever known in his life 
passed before him ina long procession, and with 
a dancing step, till one came—heavily, heavily, 
turning her head to him with a gesture of 
despair — and that was Miriam Kenmann. 
Strange to say, she was covered all over with 
little crucifixes, hideous-looking things, that 
must have been wrought by the hand of hate— 
surely not by that of superstitious adoration. 

Fairbairn did not listen to his muttered 
wanderings, neither did he seek rest for himself. 
The adventures of the day had excited him, and 
his imagination was wrought upon by his novel 
surroundings and the imposing appearance of 
the guest-chamber they had taken him to. At 
last he was among Jews of Miriam Kenmann’s 
class, Jews who had a wide and influential circle, 
and, except the Rabbi, they appeared pleasant, 
accessible, with a warm side to Englishmen. 
Might not this lead to something ? Yet they 
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must feel their way with caution: not provoke 
the Jew’s hatred and suspicion of Goyim, nor 
dream that they might in this country, openly 
take the subtle in their own subtlety. 

With shoeless feet and lighted taper, Fairbairn 
quietly made the circuit of the room. A hope 
that he might romantically arrive on some 
important discovery was at work within him. 
He put his hand upon the panels, but they did 
not slide, revealing a magician’s cave, ‘with 
graceful clues to all the family of Kenmann 
scattered about for his especial benefit. He 
looked at various small likenesses in frames of 
mottled wood, prettily gilt, such as usually 
find their way into bed rooms; but it was by a 
great stretch of the imagination, that he con- 
jured up a possible family likeness to Miriam, 
in a face that, like her own, was eminently and 
femininely Jewish. He gained nothing further by 
his quest, but his spirits were so far improved 
that he did not despair. Far into the night he 
sat, looking out of his window on the moonlit 
scene before him. 

“T believe I shall yet find her,” he said; and 
hope whispered to him that perhaps she was in 
no vile durance. The pretty Laubhiitten looked 
as peaceful, gloated over by the white light of 
the moon, as the flowery mounds that rise side 
by side in an English God’s acre. 

‘‘Why not appear to sympathise with their 
sacred rejoicings,” he said, “and get bidden to 
the feast. Who knows but among some group 
we may chance to light on her?” 

It was a happy thought for him to go to sleep 
upon ; so excitedly he sought his pillow, and lay 
there with his pale, thoughtful face turned 
upward, as if he were asking Heaven for a 
guiding star. Perhaps he was, for he was a 
reverent soul, and had more religion than he 
dared avow; not from fear of any man, but the 
old man that he supposed still barred his heart 
from the entrance of the new. In that also he 
might be mistaken. We cannot tell; the secret 
of such natures is with God, 

No sooner was St. Johns awake in the 
morning, and attesting to the fact by many a 
muttered protest against his stiff and aching 
limbs, ‘“ his sides and shoulders, and his heavy, 
heavy head,” than Fairbairn found his way to 
his bedside, and the two were soon deep in a 
conversation which caution had already taught 
them to carry on in an undertone. 

St. Johns had congratulated himself that this 
plaguey stiffness would soon pass. 

“ But, I say,” said Fairbairn, “it strikes me 
it mustn’t soon pass, St. Johns. You must play 
old soldier a long time. The character’ll not 
suit you; but never mind that. We shall gain 
time by it. If there’s any clue to Miriam to be 
got here, it will give us a chance of finding it 
and following it up.” 
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“Good!” said St. Johns. “ But, my dear 
fellow, we are not inan hotel, nor among people 
who will be willing to benefit reciprocally for 
having our charming society forced by circum- 
stance upon them. Doesn’t it seem too bad to 
take advantage of their hospitality, after the 
occasion that called it forth is practically gone?” 

“ Don’t be over nice, St. Johns, when a girl’s 
life and peace are at stake. Such an end will 
surely justifyany means. Besides, we may take 
such methods of making our acknowledgments 
as will offend no one, and which will yet 
compensate; you understand ?”’ 

“T understand. Well, I'll do my best. It'll 
be slow work; but I believe there’s rather a 
nice girl here. She looked inexpressible things 


at me last night, when she saw what a hand- 
some fellow I was, and what a condition those 
rascally soldiers had reduced me to. . So I'll 
e’en cultivate her, and that will help to get the 
time over.” 

“She may help you to a discovery?” said 
Fairbairn. 

“That's just what I intend her to do, if it 
is in her power,” replied the other. 

The half-formed purpose in his mind of flirting 
with this girl, in order that he might make a tool 
of her, he did not confide to Fairbairn. A certain 
obtuseness on those points kept Fairbairn from 
suspecting him of an intention for which he, 
though so deeply interested, would have been by 
far too scrupulous. 


(To be continued.) 
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@ ORD, Thou art great!” I cry, when in the East 
The day is blooming like a rose of fire. 
When, to partake anew of life’s rich feast, 
Nature and man awake with fresh desire, 
When art Thou seen more gracious, God of power ! 


Than in the morn’s great resurrection hour? 


“ Lord, Thou art great!” I cry, when blackness shrouds 
The noonday heavens, and crinkling lightnings flame, 
And on the tablet of the thunder-clouds, 
In fiery letters write Thy dreadful name! 
When art Thou, Lord, more terrible in wrath, 
Than in the mid-day tempest’s lowering path? 


“ Lord, Thou art great!” I cry, when in the West, 
Day, softly vanquish’d, shuts his glowing eye ; 
When song-feasts ring from every woodland nest, 
And all in melancholy sweetness die ; 
When giv’st Thou, Lord, our hearts more bless’d repose, 
Than in the magic of Thy evening shows ? 


“Lord, Thou art great!” I cry, at dead of night, 
When silence broods alike on land and deep; 
When stars go up and down the blue-arched height, 
And on the silver clouds the moonbeams sleep; 
When beckonest Thou, O Lord, to loftier heights, 
Than in the silent praise of holy night? 


‘Lord, Thou art great!” in nature’s every form; 
Greater in none—simply most great in all; 
In tears and terrors, sunshine, smile and storm, 
And all that stirs the heart, is felt Thy call ; 
“Lord, Thou art great!” Oh let me praise Thy name, 
And grow in greatness as I Thine proclaim. 


From the German of Seidl. 
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LONGFELLOW’S POETRY. 


PPIRIT AND frenius OF PoncFELLows foETRY. 


BY SARSON. 


IDELY different are the 
emotions which are excited 
in the minds of the public, 
as those who have inter- 
rupted the common level 
with their own altitude are 
withdrawn from sight. A 
king is dead and no fore- 
head is ample enough to 
bear the crown he wore. A 
sun is set, and “the tender 
grace of the day” that it 
shone "pon will never come 
back to us. A god has spoken with a godlike 
voice, waking a multitude of human echoes that 
had never else been stirred; but now all is hushed, 
like the music of a great organ that has within 
its pipes no informing breath. 

The sadness is profound, and more melancholy 
than the sadness sometimes is the quick reaction 
from it. Yet, never was our readiness to un- 
deify those who had had the doubtful advantage 
of apotheosis at our hands more glaringly 
evidenced than in the case of the Sage of Chelsea. 
Perhaps that it was so is inevitable. The 
Nemesis of an exaggerated homage being ever 
more indefatigable than the Lethean swans, 
whose mission it is to compensate neglect. 

If no neglect demands retrieval, for the poet 
whose death was two years ago announced to us 
through the daily press of March 24th, still less 
have we any Nemesis to dread. We “ mourned 
him as one mourneth for his friend”; and no 
laurel has since been laid upon his grave that 
the world will in justice snatch away. We had 
not knelt at his shrine as idolators, or declared 
his voice “ to be that of a god and not of a man!” 
Rather had we loved him gratefully as schoolmen 
love their alma-mater, as the flock loves its 
pastor ; and as we must all love our wisest and 
best friends, feeling that they have put a forming 
or a finishing touch upon our characters, chas- 
tened our pride, stirred our nobler aspirations 
and enlarged our sympathies. So much may 
fairly be claimed for Longfellow. In him Poetry 
fulfilled her true mission. The muse he wooed 
was sacred to him; he kept her healthy amid 
airs as clear as they were harmonious, and 
refreshed her thirst only by the most limpid 
streams and at the purest fountains. He did 
not hide from her the sun, under the delusion 
that her song would sweeten in the dusk of 
doubt, nor did he press her into the service of 
any all worshipful Zeit-Geist or social Lar, in 





the hope of accentuating his early acquired 
fame. ; 

And, if we ask, how it is that we mourn for this 
poet as one mourneth for his friend, it must be 
that— 


‘““ His songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 
Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care ; 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.” 


It is far from the object of this paper to 
assign to Longfellow his place as a poet. .We 
aim only at discussing some of the characteristics 
of his poetry. It is easy to say, because it is 
obvious, that he had not Browning’s subtlety 
of thought, or Tennyson’s artistic compression 
of expression, or some other of the distinctive 
traits of our great masters. But we are not so 
much concerned with what a man has not, as 
with what he has; and we may examine if this 
last is not of sufficient tone and quality, to 
justify his popularity and secure for him an 
after-math of fame. 

It is self-evident that health must be favour- 
able to longevity. Sickly splendours may 
struggle through the murky mists that obscure 
them, but they have no sooner accomplished the 
feat of startling dazzled eyes, than they wane 
and are forgotten. It is no sickly splendour 
that shines on us from Longfellow’s verse. It 
is the light which made the May and apple 
blossoms ruddy in Chaucer’s eyes, which shone 
on knight, and squire, and lady fair in the days 
of chivalry, which gilded the harp strings of 
Provencal troubadour and Norman trovére, and 
in the bright fresh spring time of the Renais- 
sance deepened the roses’ red and the violets’ 
purple for beings who, having physical life more 
abundantly than we, enjoyed it with a zest that 
has grown strange, alas ! to us: who from the dew 
of the morning had the dew of their youth, and 
to whom the sensuous pleasures of ringing hoof 
and horn, of perfumed grove, and mossy couch, 
brought all that innocent abandon and freedom 
from world-care that they bring to the heart of 
the child. 

Longfellow does not take the world back so 
much to the frolic of its youth as to its inno- 
cence. He may see the past through a golden 
haze, but he sees it purely, never seeking to 
clear it from scenes that might shock the moral 
sense, and mingle unseemly images with his own 
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white ideal. Purity is so essential to health that 
the words are almost’ synonymous, and their co- 
relation in poetry is as intimate, us it can well 
be, with any separateness of identity. 

The literary world is growing into a deeper, 
truer, love of purity. The poetic license once 
extended to licentiousness and taken full advan- 
tage of, is becoming more and more restricted, 
and the wholesome and the sweet are prized 
above the brilliantly meretricious and untrue. 
A Byron even may come to be discounted for 
the base metal that mingles with the gold, and 
while we may still retain in our Pantheon, and 
revive the images of those whose intellectual 
depravity poisoned the streams of their own 
Parnassus, they have ceased to be popular idols, 
and a future age may relegate them to the 
limbo of obscurity. In proportion as the true 
quest for what the San Graal typified revives, 
it must be so. The Arthurian Legend has a 
greater charm for us than the polished but 
immoral stanzas that circulated in Charles the 
Second’s court. The bright, healthy, if rude 
Chansons de Geste is more highly estimated than 
the witty but sneering Fabliaux, or the more 
finished odes of a later day; indicating looseness 
of manners by looseness of expression, and a low 
standard of feeling by satires on love and religion. 

With us Classicism has been wont to cover a 
multitude of sins, but the cloak will not always 
last. We shall not always look upon literary 
immorality as a wine which is sure to acquire 
a flavour if we only keep it long enough. 

With few exceptions, our modern poets have 
been loyal to this beatitude of purity, seeking 
to unite the theme of old-world romance and 
courtly legend, with the Galaliad quest for some 
Divine mystery, dimly guessed at, with the in- 
terpretation of the symbols of nature, and the 
recognition not only of the external things of 
sense, but of “a spirit in man.” Tennyson 
found the laurel greener for having taken it 
from the brows 

‘*Of him who uttered nothing base! ” 


And with that honour undiminished will he pass 
it on to others in his turn. Many of our minor 
poets rival him in this regard. Bryant, Long- 
fellow, and Whittier may enter the lists with 
them sans peur et sans reproche, and of them 
all there is not one whose white flower will 
shame Longfellow’s. Let us concede, then, that 
these two priceless elements of healthiness and 
purity may be a saving salt to his verse, and see, 
also, if its other virtues may not be even more 
powerful to save it from destruction. 

“The elegant pen of Longfellow” was a 
phrase once familiar to us, and it is not too 
much to say that elegance characterises more 
or less every poem that has ever flowed from it: 
Elegance is a grace as subtle as it is indefinable: 


while beauty declares openly and brilliantly its 
empire over the eye and the imagination; 
—elegance only delicately and unobtrusively 
suggests its presence, winding its way into the 
favour of an appreciative few, while it is ignored 
and unsought by the unappreciative many. 

Whatever this charm of elegance is, Longfellow 
will be found to have had it in perfection. His 
verse never overflows with the musical ecstasy 
which intoxicates the readers of Shelley, neither 
are we whirled by it into Schiller’s exhilarating 
rhythmic dance, (his Wirbelgang of emotion): 
the pungent passion of Byron, the splendours of 
Tennyson, the nimble fires of Keats, Leigh 
Hunt, and Burns may be lacking, but the grace 
we speak of he has more abundantly than they all. 

Chaucer lays a “ familiar, infantile hand” on 
things divine and clasps them in delight’; but 
Longfellow, no Jess child-like, approaches them 
with a refined, tender, courtly air, and scholastic 
deference peculiar to him, leaving light evidences 
of his touch wherever it has fallen, and the slight 
vein of humour in which he indulges, if less 
irresistible than Chaucer’s, is as arch as it 
is subtle. 

“The Goblet of Life” may be quoted as one 
of the most finished and elegant of his shorter 
lyrics. It isalso pervaded by the tender melan- 
choly which characterises the poet’s least hopeful 
pieces. Never does he pass into the dull, dead 
ache of despair,—into the gloom of a “De 
Profundis,” or beneath the shadows projected 
by acute distress; but the twilight sadness of 
“Tl Penserosa” with its flitting lights and 
poetic whispers, is familiar to him. So as elegantly 
as sadly he concludes “The Goblet of Life”— — 

“ Oh, suffering, sad humanity! 
O ye afflicted ones, who lie 
Steeped to the lips in misery, 
Longing, and yet afraid to die ; 
Patient, though sorely tried. 
I pledge you in this cup of grief, 
Where floats the fennel’s bitter leaf 
The battle of our life is brief, 
The alarm — the struggle—the relief; 
Then sleep we side by side.”’ 

It is unfair to pluck leaves from the garland 
of asphodel if we do not from the amaranth. 
The three last verses of “God’s Acre” are less 
elegant, but they are bright with the Christian’s 
sure and certain hope. — 

“ Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 
In the sure faith that we shall rise again, 
At the great harvest when the archangel's blast 
Shall winnow like a fan, the chaff and grain. 
Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom, 
In the fair gardens of that second birth: 
And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers which never bloomed on earth. 
With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod. 
And spread the furrow for the seed we sow: 

This is the field and acre of our God, 

This is the place where human harvests grow.” 
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and the spiritual sentiment of love. 


‘ Like Dian’s kiss unasked unsought, 
Love gives itself, but is not bought; 
Nor voice, nor sound betrays 
Its deep, impassioned gaze. 

It comes---the beautiful, the free, 
The crown of all humanity— 

In silence and alone, 

To seek the elected one. 


No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate; 

But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own. 

Responds, as if with unseen wings 

An angel touched the quivering strings, 
And whisperec in his song, 
‘Where hast thou been so long?” ’ 

Longfellow does not harp upon the passion of 

love, as if, being the major chord dominant of 
the human breast, the poet had nothing to do 
but to ring changes upon it. Neither does he 
shun it; but whether the tale of love is told 
from Acadie, “ home of the happy,” or from the 
lands of the Ojibways and Dacotah, where the 
smoke of the wigwams curled amid the mists 
from the rivers, it is always addressed as from 
one “ pure in heart ” to them 


‘* Whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms, 
There are yearnings, longings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not; 
That the feeble hands and helpless 
Groping blindly in the darkness 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened.”’ 


Just as the artists ofthe early Christian 
school interspersed their artistic conceptions with 
those they had of Religion, and turned to 
Christian altars for the spark that had hitherto 
been snatched from Heathen ones, so does he 
rescue this God - given sentiment from the 
debasement that it has received at so many 
poetic hands, linking it with loftier yearnings 
and with a higher trust. 

The beauty of his ideal revives ‘that of the 
early days of chivalry, when the mission of the 
man was not only to protect, but to reverence, 
with a kind of religious awe, the weakness of 
the woman; and the woman’s mission was to 
refine the nature of the man, and to lift him to 
a higher moral plane by virtue of his adoration 
of herself, as the worshipper is sure to reflect at 
last something of the likeness of that which he 
worships. In the portrait of Evangeline we 
have the very familiar charms of dark hair 
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In “ Endymion” there are also some exquisite 
touches, and what can be more chaste and refined 
than the comparison between “ Diana’s Kiss” 
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and still darker eyes, heightened simply by the 
kirtle of blue, with earrings and chaplet of 
beads. 


“ But a celestial brightness, a more ethereal beauty 
Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, 
after confession 
Homeward serenely she walked with God’s benedic- 
tion upon her, 
When she had passed it seemed like the ceasing of 
exquisite music.” 
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“Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and 
opened his missal, 
Fixed his eyes upon her as the saint of his deepest 
devotion.” 


* * me * % * 


Playfulness and earnestness are combined in 
the protraiture of Evangeline and her lover when 
they are both grown up. 


“He was a valiant youth, and his face like the face of 
the morning, 
Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened 
thought into action; 
She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of 
a woman, 
‘Sunshine of Saint Eulalie’ was she called, for that 
was the sunshine, 
Which as the farmers believed would load their 
orchards with apples. 
She, too, would bring to her husband’s house 
delight and abundance, 
Filling it full of love, and the ruddy faces of 
children.” 


Many a church-going pair of lovers will 
appreciate the seriousness of the following lines, 
with the acknowledged aberrations of a thought 
not fancy free. 


‘‘Here runs the highway to the town, 
There the green lane descends 
Through which I walked to church with the, 
Oh, gentlest of my friends ! 


Thy dress was like the lilies 
And thy heart as pure as they; 
One of God’s holy messengers 
Did walk with me that day. 


I saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet; 

The clover blossoms in the grass 
Rise up to kiss thy feet. 


Long was the good man's sermon, 
Yet it seemed not so to me ; 

For he spoke of Ruth the beautiful, 
And still I thought of thee. 


Long was the prayer he uttered, 
Yet it seemed not so to me; 

For in my heart I prayed with him, 
And still I thought of thee.” 


Longfellow may be heretic enough to believe, 
that the balance of power lies with the knight 
rather than the lady, in the domain of intellect ; 
but many, who, like the gipsy girl in “The 
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Spanish Student,” feel sadly their own limita- 
tions, may be comforted by the reflection that— 


“ The intellect is finite, but the affections 
Are infinite and cannot be exhausted.” 


“ But if thou lovest—mark me, I say lovest— 
The greatest of thy sex excels thee not! 
Thou sittest by the fireside of the heart 
Feeding its flame," 


Were we to analyse the secret of Iongfellow’s 
elegance, we should find that the equanimity 
of his temperament, which never let him be 
hurried out of the mood of calm contemplation, 
or betrayed into expletives and irregularities, 
the thirst for information which accompanied 
his impressionableness, and the facility with 
which, out of the strong and apparently un- 
couth, he could bring forth sweetness, all von- 
tributed to it. His wide culture; his acquaintance 
with many languages leading him, as it did, 
into the study of myth, folk-lore, and legend, 
all tended to enrich his page with illustrations, 
and to communicate to his style the charm 
of variety. 


‘“‘ Like the odour of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other ‘ lands,’ ” 


The odour is all prevalent. Now we seem to 
see the Mississippi broad and blue, till there 
breaks upon our ear the storm waves of the 
Atlantic; and, anon, we are beneath the shadow 
of castles in old Spain; or our thought is ring- 
ing changes with the carillons in some old 
Flemish city. In a grave cathedral we hear the 
solemn music of a midnight mass; or we sit 
silent and subdued in a meeting of the quiet 
Friends, till the Spirit has moved the oracle to 
speak. Yet, wherever we go, out of the domain 
of the ideal does he never suffer us to stray; 
but in the softening, hallowing light he con- 
trives to throw over that which is most common- 
place and homely, reveals the spirit and the 
art of poetry. 

To our sympathy and reason he appeals less 
powerfully than persuasively. The world we 
are units of, is his world, and he does not frown 
on it. The age we live our little day in, is his 
age, and he neither affects to outrun it or to 
cling to a past one. With a winning and 
engaging air he greets every phase of life that 
the revolution of the social wheel brings before 
him. In him antipathies only met to be con- 
ciliated; and prejudices of politics, religion, 
caste, and race, vanished away like mists. He 
was so truly a child of the nineteenth century, 
that he carried it with him even into medieval 
times, and, we may almost say, pre-historic ones. 
His translations are like originals; the characters 
of his old stories are as refined as the ladies and 
gentlemen of to-day; his innate love of purity 


being strong to cast out the unclean, and para- 
mount to every consideration which could plead 
for conserving that whichis against good feeling 
and good taste. He was evidently in sympathy 
with the theologian who votes the “old Italian 
stories, from the Decameron down,” — 


“ A scandalous chronic'e at best !"’ 


“They seem to me a stagnant fen 
Grown rank with rushes and with weeds, 
Where a white lily now and then 
Blooms in the midst of noxious weeds, 
And deadly nightshade on its banks.’’ 


* For the whiie lily many thanks.” 


It may be that other translators have been 
more successful in preserving the spirit of the 
times and of the authors. Longfellow allows 
their peculiar aroma to escape, and substitutes 
his own elegant bouquet. The Jongleur takes 
“The Trouvere’s Song,” and tries to improve it 
in the rendering. We may take exception to 
this method; but in the past, new poets were 
always at wrk on other men’s ideas. Not 
creation, but expansion was the ambition. 
Apart from the old classical epics and dramas, 
how many harps have there not been strung 
for “ Roland,” “The Romance of the Rose,” 
and for “ Renart ? ” 

As a poetical raconteur, Longfellow has never 
been excelled. Whether the story is like the 
“Tale of Evangeline,” founded upon some 
pathetic incident which came casually within 
his ken, or it is revived from pages no’ acccs- 
sible to the general reader, it is told with all the 
niiveté of an art that conceals itself; with a 
descriptive gloss that restores—as by magic— 
the faded colours, broadens the shadows, and 
re-kindles the lights. and all with a simple 
pathos and humour that excites the emotions 
without winding them to too high a pitch. 
Among his greatest achievements in _ this 
respect, “Evangeline” and ‘ Hiawatha” are 
pre-eminent. 

It has been said of the exquisite French 
Canadian story, that there is hardly a perfect 
line in it—to those who scan it on the fingers 
we presume;—-but so far as the hexameter can 
be adapted to English poetry, it has proved 
exceptionally plastic to Longfellow; and it is 
hard if a poet may not have the choice of his 
own metre. 

There are higher qualities in poetry than the 
mechanism of verse. The pastoral peace and 
simplicity with which the story opens, the 
pathetic sequences of the calamity which breaks 
upon its calm, the heroine’s heart-broken con- 
stancy and her baffled search for her lover till 
the hour when they are united by death, are all 
délineated with a pencil as tender and loving as 
it is appreciative and observant of detail. Who, 
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in reading it, ever wearied of “the linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out,” or objected to the 
consummation which in bringing the sharpness 
of death brought also “ better life.” The closing 
lines are as musical as they are pathetic. We 
have not considered whether they might be 
borrowed for‘a schoolboy’s exercise in scansion. 


*« All was ended now, the hope and the fear and the 

sorrow, 

All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied 
longing, 

All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of 
patience ; 

And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to 
her bosom, 

Meekly she bowed her own, and 
‘ Father, I thank Thee !’” 


murmured, 


‘“* Hiawatha ” is a work distinctly sui generis. 
As Southey in the “Curse of Kehama” sought 
to embody all the Hindoo legends and super- 
stitions, Longfellow tried to gain and render to 
others, for an intellectual possession, the thoughts, 
aspirations and belief of the Red Indian; the 
history of the human mind under any disadvan- 
tages, of condition or of race, being better worth 
our study than that of the growth of cities or 
the downfall of dynasties. Upon the noble 
savage of the hunting grounds of young America, 
a halo of romance has always rested, as a being 
peculiarly susceptible to the sympathies of 
nature; a harp that would respond to every wind 
that passed over it, or any fine chord of emotion 
that was struck into music near it. This belief 
obtains only among those who are at that safe 
distance which “lends enchantment to the view.” 
Longfellow knew, however, that degraded as the 
aboriginal American was, there was some vein of 
poetry in him, and that, to investigate it, it 
must be necessary to recover the old traditions 
and legends scattered up and down among the 
various tribes. The Algic researches, published 
in 1839, was his principal resource; the “ Indian 
Edda,” he called it. Read by few, it was the 
mulberry leaf from which we have the silk of 
“ Hiawatha.” The national interest in “ Hia- 
watha’s”’ historic basis and treatment is enough 
to keep it among our literary archives, and the 
style of it has equal fascination with the subject. 
It is not a poem to be universally read; for only 
a fanciful mind, or one philosophically interested 
in the design and intention of it, will care for 
songs 

‘So wild and wayward ;” 


or concern themselves to know where Nawadaha, 
the musician, the sweet singer, found them. 
But, to those interested, the verse is on-rushing 
as the waters that swept past the Indian villages 
and quarries, and divided the green billows of the 
wild prairie. It is as mournful as an autumn 
wind, and anon as joyous as a shouting brook. 
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It glistens with poetry like the grass blades of a 
morning meadow with dew. 


“And the good men comprehend not.” 


And the touch of 
“God's hand in the darkness ” 


are sown like stars over the night of superstition, 
promising, in more senses than one, that what 
man “knows not now he shall know hereafter-” 
that the whisperings and guidings of the Gitche 
Manito, the Great Spirit, even in this life, do not 
depend upon a theological acquaintance with 
the Trinity. 

“The Spanish Student” is to be considered 
rather as a poem or as a story than a drama. 
What can be sharper than its contrast with 
“ Hiawatha?” Yet the author pourtrays the 
gentlemen of Madrid, the students of Alcala, 
the archbishop, cardinal and padre cura with 
equal facility. The rich description and the 
sentiment of the drama constitute its beauty. 
Preciosa is a lovely creation; and the didactic 
passages are very fine. How exquisitely, also, is 
intimated the secret of what are generally called 
presentments. 


“ Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument, the soul, 
And play the prelude of our fate. We hear 
The voice prophetic, and are not alone.” 


“ Our feelings and our thoughts 
Tend ever on, and rest not in the present ; 
As drops of rain fall into some dark well. 
And from below comes a scarce audible sound, 
So fall our thoughts into the dark Hereafter, 
And their mysterious echo reaches us.” 


What a Pompeian image is this of the unveiling 
of the mystery of life ! 


“T oft have thought, my dear Hypolito, 
That could we, by some spell of magic, change 
The world and its inhabitants to stone, 
In the same attitudes they now are in, 
What fearful glances downward might we cast 
Into the hollow chasms of human life!” 


The joyous blending of human love with religious 
adoration is frequently present. 


Preciosa. “ Dost thou remember 
When first we met?” 


VICTORIAN. ‘‘ It was at Cordova 
In the Cathedral garden. Thou wast sitting 
Under the orange-trees beside a fountain.” 


PRECIOSA. ‘ "Twas The full- 
blossomed trees 

Filled all the air with fragrance and with joy : 

The priests were singing and the organ sounded, 

And then anon the great Cathedral bell— 

It was the elevation of the Host. a 

We both of us fell down upon our knees, 

Under the orange-boughs. and prayed together: 

I naver had been happy till that moment?” 


Easter Sunday. 
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“The Golden Legend” takes us back to 
medizval times. ‘The beauty of it justifies the 
once disputed epithet of golden. The first 
known “ raconteur,” and probable inventor, was 
Hartmann von der Aue, a minnesinger of the 
twelfth century. It was written in Latin in the 
thirteenth by Jacobus de Viragine, a Dominican 
friar. Like “‘ Hiawatha,” it has high historic 
value as a great legendary text-book. Its moral 
teaching is the beauty of self-sacrifice: it is also 
a very gentle exposé of the foibles of the Roman 
Catholic Church, with the corruption of religious 
belief into the most degrading superstitions. 
Lucifer neither resembles Mephistopheles nor 
the reputed hero of ‘“ Paradise Lost.” Like all 
the rest of Longfellow’s characters, he has a little 
of the air of a nineteenth-century gentleman. 
Yet in his metamorphoses as travelling physician 
and as ghostly confessor, he plays his réle well. 
While he speaks gently as becomes one who is 
only— 

“An angel, fallen and deserted.” 


he is skilful to infuse subtly but surely the poison 
of temptation. 

As tor Klsie, seen through the light of a 
devout mysticism, her character is veautiful; 
but it is one that frequently finds its parallel. 
Many a religiously romantic maiden, lacking 
opportunity, would fain make a martyr of herself 
for some imaginary good to others, and retire 
sacrificially trom the joys and duties of her 
innocent tife, in the conviction that a faint 
odour of sanctity must embalm the deed, and 
she reap in the hereafter the reward of a self- 
abnegation which, if it cannot be found in the 
common-place events of our daily life cannot be 
found anywhere. Among the most distinguished 
beauties of this poem is the strife in Prince 
Henry’s soul, and the Abbess Ermingard’s 
affection for Klsie. 


“For every soul is akin to me 
That dwells in the land ot mystery,” 


And she tells her the tale of her own sickness 
and sorrow, and how she was healed, 


“As the sick are healed 
When fanned by the leaves of the Holy Book.” 


The sequel is one in which happily many a 
| pp 
sad heart has shared,— 


“ But now a better life began, 
1 felt the agony decrease 
By slow degrees, then wholly cease, 
Kading in perfect rest and peace ! 
It was not apathy nor dulness 
That weighed and pressed upon my brain ; 
But the same passion I had given 
‘Yo earth before, now turned to heaven, 
With all its overflowing fulness.” 


To other than the Roman Catholic mind, the 
ingeniously proferred sentiment of the following 
lines may be acceptable for its suggestiveness,— 


“ God's blessing on the architects who build 
The bridges o’er swift rivers and abysses, 
Before impassable to human feet, 

No less than on the builders of cathedrals, 
Whose massive walls are bridges thrown across 
The dark and terrible abyss of Death. 

Weli has the name of Pontifex been given 
Unto the Church's head, as the chief builder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 

That leads from earth to heaven,’’ 


The “Courtship of Miles Standish,” when 
compared with “ Evangeline,” shows the equality 
of Longfellow’s touch, the spirit of universal 
love which is accredited to the true artist and 
which was eminently his. 

In “ Evangeline’ we havea French Canadian 
settlement, living under the shadow of the forest 
primeval, making groups around the smithy fire, 
of the village of Acadie, or going backwards and 
forwards from the mass, observant of the rites and. 
ceremonies which in medizval times their fathers 
had cherished among the picturesque homesteads 
of rural France. 

“Miles Standish’s Courtship” brings us to 
the Old Colony days in Plymouth,. the land 
of the Pilgrims. ‘The characters are of the 
sturdy British stock, and of the stern piety of 
the uncompromising passengers on the ‘‘ May- 
flower,” yet how beautiful is the Catholic picture 
and the Puritan! How sincere, high-toned and 
enlightened the sentiment pervading each! The 
interest of the one is pathetic; of the other 
humorous. 

Miles Standish, the redoubtable captain who 
was not afraid 


“ Of bullets nor shot from the mouth of a cannon, 
But of a thundering “ No” point-blank from the 
mouth of a woman, ”— 


might not have needed an Aaron to stand 
before Pharaoh, but before a lady!—— 

He has no idea but that he must march up to 
her, and deliver his matrimonial overtures with 
as little circumlocution, and as much directness 
as he might have used in firing a pistol. Very 
naturally he dares not; so he deputes his friend, 
the elegant scholar, John Alden, in sublime un- 
consciousness of that gentleman’s preference for 
the object of his choice. 

By the way, the elegant scholarship of John 
Alden may not have been hypothetical. We 
may almost assume that all undiscovered 


“The land of song within him ‘ lay’ 
Watered by many springs,” — 


as among his descendants are two such illustrious 
poets as Bryant and Longfellow. 
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The honour of a gentleman, combined with 
the Puritan conscience, forbade John to shrink 
from the difficult task of courting by proxy the 
lady whom he would fain have wooed upon his 
own account. 

Priscilla is a very frank maiden. He finds her 
singing at her spinning wheel, both task and 
song symbolising woman’s work and woman’s joy. 


‘“‘ Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with the wealth 
of her being.” 


She does not hesitate to tell the poor fellow 
that she knew he was coming, and, in fact, she 
had been thinking about him. 

However, even after that, John manages to 
discharge his ungracious errand, and even goes so 
far as to recommend her to relieve the solitude 
of which she complains by accepting Miles 
Standish’s offer. Priscilla, though a demure 
Puritan maiden, in her homely apparel of home- 
spun with no ornaments, has not the saintly air 
of Evangeline, who may have worn, with French 
grace, her kirtle of blue, and its accompaniments. 
She has in her a spice of that frank coquetry 
and feminine sauciness, which is never so piquant 
as when it is found beneath a Quaker bonnet or 
under a Moravian cap. 

So first she opines that— 


“Tf ‘she is not worth the wooing,’ she surely is ‘ not 
worth the winning.’ ” 


To which John Alden (the elegant scholar) 
replies that the captain has not time for such 
things. 

Priscilla must surely have been under great 
irritation when she declared that that was always 
the way with the men, as well before marriage 
as afver it. 

Coryphzeus does not attempt a disclaimer; but 
with admirable disinterestedness expatiates on 
the proud genealogy and noble qualities of his 
friend, till at last he is quenched ; for— 


“Archly the maiden smiled, and with eyes over- 
running with laughter, 
Said, in a tremulous voice, ‘Why don’t you speak 


ye 


for yourself, John ! 


There is a Quaker story among the later and 
lesser “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” which, while 
far inferior to the “Courtship of Miles Standish” 
in humour and poetic merit, has a little resem- 
blance to it. The way in which the mistress is 
led to declare herself to the hero of her pious 
meditations, and his acceptance of her after he 
has had time to see whether he would be “/ed” in 
the same direction, is curious. 

The man servant Joseph’s wooing of Hannah, 
the housemaid, who has always pecked at him 
and disparaged his eminent merits to her placid 
mistress, gives a relish to what would otherwise 
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be a flat and colourless production for Long- 
fellow. 


“ And not otherwise Joseph, the honest, the diligent 
servant, 

Sped in his bashful wooing with homely Hannah, 

the housemaid ; 

For when he asked her the question, she answered, 

‘Nay,’ and then added, 
* But thee may make believe, and see what will come 
of it Joseph!’” 

The gem of the “Tales of the Wayside Inn” 
is “ King Robert of Sicily and the Angel.” The 
maost important of our poet’s translations is 
“Dante,” in which he is thought to have re- 
produced the original with great exactness. His 
latest. productions are: “The Divine Tragedy,” 
“Three Books of Song,” “ After-math,” “The 
Masque of Pandora.” and ‘“ Keramos.” 

“Three Books of Song” contain several trans- 
lations ; and in “ Keramos and other Poems,” 
there are two hexameter translations from Virgil 
and Ovid, and twelve translations from French, 
German, and Italian poets. “Castles in Spain” 
was a subject so congenial to Longfellow’s muse, 
that it could not fail to be exquisitely descriptive. 

From “Miscellaneous Translations” we have 
“The Boy and the Brook,” musical, touching 
and childlike ; a breeze from “* My Lost Youth” 
blows over it. 

“The Fugitive,” a Tartar song, is as unique 
as it is Eastern. One trait in Longfellow’s 
poetry we must not forget to emphasise is his 
exceeding tenderness. Lingering evidences of 
this we find, not only in his human recitals, but 
in his touches of familiar things, his thoughts, 
sentiments, and communion with nature animate 
and inanimate. 

We have spoken of the regard in which he 
holds the passion of love. Has any poet sur- 
passed him in the down-looking reverence through 
which he sees childhood and children ? 

In “ Weariness” the pathos of the word goes 
down to the last line of the poem. 


“ Oh, little feet! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load ; 
I, nearer to the wayside inn, 
Where toil shall cease, and rest begin, : 
Am weary, thinking of your road.” 


In “The Children’s Hour” we see the poet 
laying aside his books in the dusk, and awaiting 
the little feet that linger on the stairs to give 
emphasis to the rush with which they mean to 
burst upon his solitude. True to his character, 
old legends come back with the pleasant facts 
of the present. Little arms twining around him, 
a kiss here and a touch there, make him— 


* Think of the Bishop of Bingen, 
In his Mouse Tower on the Rhine.” 
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He makes believe to be worked up to a high 
pitch of ferocity. Terrible is the threat with 
which he at last dismisses them, a threat that 
he was no doubt mindful to, fulfil. 


“Do you think, oh, blue-eyed banditti ! 
Because you have scaled my wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
An1 will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you for ever, 
Yes, for ever and a day, 

Till the wall shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away.” 


“Toa Child,” more elaborate, is written with an 
equally tender grace,aud with the finished elegance, 
that distinguishes the “ Occultation of Orion.” 

He takes the child in the various well-known 
moods of childhood, and finds it beautiful in all. 


“ With what a look of proud command 
Thou shakest in thy little hand, 
The coral rattle, with its silver bells, 
Making a merry tune !”’ 


Then his thought glances to both coral and 
silver, servants of an infant’s pleasure, and wait- 


ing for his advent. 


** And thus for thee, oh, little child, 
Through many a dauger and escape, 
The tail ships passed the stormy cape ; 
For thee in foreign lands remote, 
Beneath the burning tropic clime, 

The Indian peasant, chasing the wild goat, 
Himself as swift and wild, 

In falling, clutched the frail arbute, 

The fibres of whose shallow root, 

Uplifted from the soil betrayed 

The silver veins beneath it laid, 

The buried treasures of the pirate Time.” 


But the child hears footsteps, and jis eager to 
be gone. 
“ And restlessly, impatiently, 
Thou strivest, strugglest to be free; 
The four walls of thy nursery 
Are now like prison-walls to thee. 
No more thy mother's smiles, 
No more the painted tiles 
Delight thee, nor the playthirgs on the floor 
That won thy little beating heart before— 
Thou strugglest for the open door.”’ 


Anon he follows him into the garden, tracking 
the desolation that is made among the ant-hills, by 
his carriage wheels,and watching his careless play,-- 

“What ! tired already? with those suppliant looks 

And voice more beautiful than a poet's books, 


Or murmuring sound of water as it flows, 
Thou comest back to parley with repose.” 


Under the shade of an apple-tree he sits with him. 


“ Dream-like the waters of the river gleam, 
A sailless vessel drops adown the stream; 


And like it, to a sea as wide and deep, 
Thou driftest gently down the tides of sleep 


vr 


Whereupon he thus apostrophises it:— 


“0 child! O new-born denizen 
Of Life’s great city! On thy head 
The glory of the morn is shed 
Like a celestial benison ! 
Here at the portal thou dost stand, 
And with thy little hand 
Thou openest the mysterious gate 
Into the future’s undiscovered land. 


By what astrology of fear or hope 
Dare I to cast thy horoscope ? 

Like the new moon thy life appears, 
A little strip of silver light, 

And widening outward into night 
The shadowy disk of future years ; 
And yet upon its outer rim 

A luminous circle, faint and dim, 
And scarcely visible to us here, 
Rounds and completes the perfect sphere— 
A prophecy and intimation. 

A pale and feeble adumbration 

Of the great world ef light that lies 
Behind all human destinies, 


Ah! if thy fate, with anguish fraught, 
Should be to wet the dusty soil 

With the hot tears and sweat of toil, — 
To struggle with imperious thought 
Until the overburdened brain, 

Weary with labour, faint with pain, 
Like a jarred pendulum, retain 

Only its motion, not its power— 
Remember in that perilous hour 

When most afflicted and oppressed, 
From labour there shall come forth rest!” 


Out of the depths of his own experience 
muses the poet—thus over his sleeping child, 
and the “ wrinkled old Nokomis,” croons over 
the little papoose, that she rocks in his linden 
cradle, out of the poetry of another kind of 
consciousness :— 


‘** Ewa yea! my little owlet! 
Who is this that lights the wigwam ? 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam ? 
Ewa yea! my little owlet!” 


While 


“ At the door, on summer evenings, 
Sat the little Hiawatha ; 
Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the waters, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder,— 
‘Minne, wawa!’ said the pine-trees— 
‘ Mudway-aushka !’ said the water; 
Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes ; 
And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him : 
‘ Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing. white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle 
Ere upon my bed I lay me, 
Ere in sleep I close mine eye-lids 
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The translation from the Swedish of the 
“Children of the Lord’s Supper” might be 
pondered with advantage by young people 
preparing for confirmation, and we can 
hardly conceive that any metre would have 
so well befitted it as the hexameter. 

“*Maidenhood” ought to create in any 
young girl’s mind, a pure yearning for the 
realisation of its high ideal. No poet, no 
painter has ever excelled this delineation, of that 
which from the days of Rebekah and Rachel has 
been to so many like “a smile of God.” 

But we must not too fully discuss the 
merits of these lovely poems. We must 
suffer the “ Trailing Garments of the Night” to 
pass us by in their poetic sweep. While we 
feel, we will not stir the humanities breathing 
from “The Old Clock on the Stairs,” ‘“ The 
Bridge,” ** Lines to an Old Danish Song Book.” 

“'The Building of the Ship” modelled on 
Schiller’s “Song of the Bell,” is one of the 
songs of strength, having something of the 
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force of “The Skeleton in Armour,” but 
for homeliness of detail it would class 
among his genre productions, ‘The Norman 


Baron” ranks high among his fine studies 
of medieval times. ‘‘ The Belfry of Bruges” is 
replete with descriptive and historic interest. 
‘Sea Weed,” ‘The Arrow and the Song, 
‘Birds of Passage,” in light, flying touches 
permit a justification for the existence of 
what Beaconsfield calls that beautiful mistake of 
Nature, a poet, showing among its symbols both 
the wherefore and the whither of song. 
} Cosmopolitan as was his fancy, the wan- 
derer found home sweet, and the blot that 
once rested on the fair Continent of America 
was neither ignored nor gilded on his page. 
Of the “Songs of Slavery,” ‘The Slave’s 
Dream” is unquestionably the finest. If “ we 
are of the stuff that dreams are made of,” 
@ warrior soul had been imprisoned in the 
defaced, degraded, ebon shrine,— 


” 


* And then at furious speed he rode 
Along the Niger’s bank ; 
His bridle reins were golden chains, 
And with a martial clank, 
At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 
Smiting his stallion’s flank, 


Before him, like a blood-red flag, 
The bright flamingoes flew : 
From morn till night he followed their flight 
O’er plains where the tamarind grew,— 
Till he saw the roofs of Caffre huts 
And the ocean rose to view.”’ 


The happy dreamer does not awake to his 
misery. 
* For Death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay 


A worn-out fetter that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away.” 
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Coplas de Manrique (Translation) will ever 
rank with the world’s most magnificent funeral 
odes. One thing that conduces to Longfellow’s 
world-wide popularity is his freedom from 
Americanisms, but we may note one character- 
istic of his, which sprung from New England 
soil, and that is a disposition to illustrate from 
Scripture. 

In Evangeline 

“ Wild with the winds of September : 
Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with 


the angel. ’ 


“ She saw serenely the moon pass 
Forth from the folds of a cloud, and the star follow 
her footsteps, 
As out of Abraham’s tent young Ishmael wandered 


7 


with Hagar! 
Of Slavery,— 


“ There is a poor blind Samson in this land, 
Shorn of his strength and bound in bonds of steel, 
Who may in some gr-m revel rai-e his hand, 
And shake the pillars of this Commonweal 
Till the vast temple of our liberties 
A shapele-s mass of wreck and rubbish lies.” 


This trait of the old Puritanism, however, does 


not decide the balance of his sympathies, which 

. if disputed, is hardly to be determined from his 
poems. 
state, church, or party. 
Lines to his Brother on his Ordination,” are, like 
many more of his pieces, radiant with Christian 
faith, and this verse is as Protestant as it is 
spirited,— 


The religion of them is not one of sect, 
‘‘ God’s Acre,” “ The 


‘Well Jone! Thy words are great and bold, 
At times they seem to me 
Like Luther's in the days of o'd, 
Half battles for the free.” 


Liberality of religious sentiment was neces- 


sarily interwoven with the liberality of all his 
other sentiments. 
the esthetic elements in the Church of Rome. 
Even the world appeared to him like a cathe- 
dral dim and vast, Humanity discoursing to 
him eloquently as an organ from its many golden 
mouths. 


As a poet he drew largely on 


While Tennyson rings out wild bells for the 


departing year, Longfellow chants a midnight 
mass for it:— 


“Through woods and mountain passes 
The winds like anthems roll ; 
They are chanting solemn masses, 
Saying, ‘ Pray for this poor soul!’ 


And the hooded clouds, like friars 
Tell their beads in drops of rain, 

And patter their doleful prayers, — 
But their prayers are all in vain.” 


Then the year is somewhat irrelevantly intro- 


duced, not as a penitent, but as a foolish fond 
old Lear. 


The Shakesperian illustration inter- 
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fering slightly with the Catholic one, till we 
come to this grand finale,— 


“Howl! howl! and from the forest 
Sweep the red leaves away ; 
Would the sins that chou abhorrest, 
O Soul! could caus decay, 
And be swept away! 


For there shall come a mightier blast, 
There shall be a darker day ; 
And the stars from heaven down cast 
Like red leaves be swept away. 
Kyrie eleison ! 
Christe eleison ! 


Traces of positive aberration from revealed 
truth are rare in these poems. The only glaring 
one is in the words spoken in the “ Golden 
Legend” by the Angel of Evil Deeds:— 


“Tt is Lucifer, 
The son of mystery, 

And since God suffers him to be, 
He too, is God’s minister, 
And labours for some good 
By us not understood.” 


It has been said that Longfellow has no 
humour. We do not know how any one could 
think so, reading “The Golden Legend.” He 
was discerning of the salient points of character, 
and was not without a keen eye for the ludicrous, 
but his humour showed the delicacy and gentle- 
ness of his more freely indulged in emotions. 

Here is a gallant interchange of compliments 
between docters who are found disagreeing:— 


“Dr. SERAFINO. You make but a paltry show of 
resistance, 
Univer:als have no real existence. 
Dr. CHERUBINO. 
empty chatter, 
Ideas are eternally joined to matter. 


Your words are but idle and 


Dr. SERAFINO. May the Lord have mercy on your 
position, 

You wretched, wrangling culler of herbs! 

Dr. CHERUBINO. May He send your soul to eternal 
perdition 

For your ‘ Treatise on the Irregular Verbs’ ! ’’ 

The cure of Prince Henry, too, by other 
methods than that for which superstition had 
taken him with Elsie to Salerno, may explain 
the secret of many wonderful cures at shrines to 
which pilgrimages have been made:— 


“* And he was healed in his despair 
By the touch of St. Matthew’s sacred bones ; 
Though I think the long ride in the open air, 
That pilgrimage over stocks and stones, 
In the miracle must come in for a share.” 


The faults that in the great Transatlantic 
poet may be most fairly indicated are negative. 
He is somewhat lacking in fire and force, in 


depth, passion, and intensity. His indignation 
is not deep-toned, his wail of anguish is never 
shrill, his aspirations have no seraph glow, his 
love no wild infatuation that takes captive the 
thought and the sense. 

He scans mysteries, but does not send his 
plummet deep down to find the bottom of them. 
He prefers to skim them, as a bird the ocean. 
Yet, while we admit this, we must remember 
that the flowing style is never the terse; the 
delicate hand is seldom the strong, and breadth 
supposes neither depth nor height. Much may 
be attributed to temperament. Tennyson says 
that to be a poet is to be dowered with the hate 
of hates, the love of loves, the scorn of scorn. 
If that is the rule, Longfellow must be the 
exception that proves it. He was not a good 
hater; he could not feel very bitter, even against 
the devil. Even over him he throws a softening 
light, and views him through a religious me- 
dium. His acid never bites deeply. No storm 
breaks over the current of his thoughts which 
“energetic bile” has had a share in raising. 
Infinitely tender and gracious, capable of pen- 
stve moods and of gentle melancholy, with 
sympathy widely diffused, his emotions have not 
the sharp edge that wears through the scabbard. 
The poetry reflects the man, but of that potential 
calm we, less happily constituted, may in our 
restless moods partake. If his muse fed bee- 
like on flowers, rather than on the wine that is 
the nectar of the gods, the sweetness is not so 
luscious as to cloy. 

We do not, as in reading Moore’s verses, 
breathe an air too heavily laden with perfume 
for health, or be satiated with the indulgence 
of sensuous emotions, as in reading Michelet’s 
honey-moon effusions. 


“The sun has breeze beneath it, 
The waters that we lave our temples in are cool.” 


Longfellow’s temperament was that of a 
genial, glad May morning, and he sees everything 
in its tender light. Hence it is that even his 
translations might be taken for originals. With 
the native peace and purity, the religious senti- 
ment easily blends. The beauty of the quadroon 
is sensuous; yet, while this poet waits anxiously 
to see whether the bargain for her youth and 
beauty will be struck, there plays upon her lips 

“A smile as holy, meek and faint 


As lights in some cathedral aisle 
The features of a saint: ” 


This is not pre-Raphaelite accuracy, and 
another striking illustration of the extravagance 
into which a tendency to idealise may run, is to 
be found in “The White Czar.” The poem is 
an extravaganza. It is hardly worth while, even 
by a translation, to assist in the deification of a 
man who, whatever his merits as a represen- 
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tative of royalty, willing to work and humble to 
be taught, could roast, at a slow fire, offending 
boyards, and settle differences with the ladies of 
his court by means of acowhide. A white star 
and a very beautiful Czar he ! 

Longfellow’s words are as household words, 
singing themselves over in many a heart. If it 
be contended that he has only given a new 
setting to truths and sentiments familiar to all, 
we ask how can it be otherwise? Where will a 
poet of humanity meet with anything that is 
really new? There is nothing new under the 
sun, still less in the human heart. Its history 
from the time it has had to prove the hard con- 
ditions of life outside the gates of Eden, till 
through the ages, it has come to count heart- 
throbs in London, Paris, New York, or sparsely- 
peopled solitudes; has been but a repetition of 
the same life-drama, but it wants a tongue for 
all it thinks, and feels, and ponders. 
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Dumb souls there are, who sit brooding in 
silence and in sorrow; struggling ones who, in 
broken utterance, discourse to their fellows. 
The poet is a Coryphzeus, who finds voice for 
them, formulates their thoughts, and drapes the 
chamber of the heart with words wherein to 
clothe the shadowy ideas that haunt them, give 
them tangibility and life, and bring them near. 

Can the garments this man gave us be worn 
with a grace? Woven in foreign looms and home, 
are they warm, beautiful, harmonious in colour 
and in form? Delicate, are they, yet durable? 

If so, shall we be in haste to lay them aside, 
or shall we preserve them to grow classical, like 
the toga, and be, in the future, admired of 
those, whose eyes shall search the past to appre- 
hend the glory that rested upon it, and grow 
familiar with the grace that softened its aspe- 
rities, and veiled its dark defects and its 
deformities. 
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‘e >» has probably forgotten Grub 
wv § Street, unless he should happen 
6 to be a man of literary tastes and 
ry associations. One can scarcely say 
: a “literary man,” for it is very 


4 doubtful if any literary men, pure and 
iG simple, reside there now. 

For Grub Street, in name at least, 
exists no longer. It has vanished for the last 
fifty years, and the name of Milton Street has 
taken its place. That appellation was doubtless 
bestowed, owing to some dim idea of Milton’s 
connection with the locality having floated 
through the mind of the official responsible for 
the alteration, which, by the way, was made in 
1830. The real history of the place is connected 
with its Grub Street days, when it consisted 
of small, mean houses, let out to those who could 
scarcely raise sufficient money to pay the rent of 
the miserable shelter thus afforded them. These 
formed the Grub Street of Pope’s and Johnson’s 
day. The former has immortalised it and its 
denizens in the fierce satire of the Dunciad. 

“ Hence journals, medleys, mercuries, magazines, 


Sepulchral lies, our holy walls to grace ; 
And new year odes, and all the Grub Street race.’’ 


The latter, in his dictionary, mentions it as 
“being much inhabited by writers of small 
histories, dictionaries, and temporary poems ; 
whence any mean production is called Grub 
Street.” 

But Johnson, personally, had a more kindly 


feeling than Pope for the locality. And there 
were two reasons for this: one was, that 
Johnson had not been attacked by the residents 
therein, and Pope had. Another was, that 
Johnson had known poverty — hard, bitter, 
grinding poverty; Pope had known nothing of 
the sort. Thus “ Ursa Major” doubtless had a 
secret sympathy for poverty-stricken men of 
letters. A friend (Mr. J. Coole), so Boswell tells 
us, once told Johnson that he had received his 
early instruction in Grub Street. “ Sir,” said 
Johnson, with a smile; “then you have been 
regularly educated.” 

Mr. Leslie Stephen, in his “ Life of Johnson,” 
relates an anecdote which will well bear quoting. 
“One night, when Flloyd (a poor author) was 
wandering about the streets, he found Derrick 
(another of the fraternity) fast asleep upon 
a hulk. Upon being suddenly awaked, Derrick 
started up: ‘ My dear Flloyd, I am sorry to see 
you in this destitute state. Will you go home 
with me to my lodgings?’” His lodgings !— 
the open street. To quote Johnson once more : 
“'I'hese lines,” he said, “apply exactly to an 
author—these are the concomitants of a print- 
ing-house.” And he then repeated Virgil’s 
description of the entrance to the infernal 
regions, translated by Dryden ,— 


“ Just in the gate and in the jaws of hell, 
Revengeful cares and sullen sorrows dwell, 
And pale diseases and repining age. 
Want, fear, and famine’s unresisted rage ; 
Here toils and Death, and Death’s half-brother, 
Sleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their sentry keep.” 
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Such were the haunts of poor authors, and 
chief among them was Grub Street. 

But years before the great poet, or the great 
lexicographer, had made the street famous, it 
had numbered among its inhabitants one whose 
voluntary seclusion from the world rivals that 
of hermit or gf monk. The hermit, leaving 
mankind, seeks refuge in solitude in the desert 
wild, by lonely stream or desolate valley ; some 
spot where, as Pringle says,— 


“ He can sit apart by the caverned stone, 
Like Elijah at Horeb’s cave alone ; 
And feel like a moth in the mighty Hand, 
That spread the heavens and heaved the Jand.” 


The monk, joining himself to some brother- 
hood, and, perchance, forgetting the words of 
his Master, “Jn the world, not of the world,” 
seeks seclusion and peace in the monastic life. 
But this man of whom we are speaking was 
neither hermit nor monk ; yet sought and 
found, in a great city—great even then—a 
seclusion that hermit or monk might have 
envied in the wilderness or the cell. 

The Hermit of Grub Street was a native of 
Lincolnshire, named Henry Welby. He was a 
man of property, owning an estate with a rent- 
roll of upwards of a thousand pounds per 
annum. By birth, by education, by training, 
he was qualified for the position that he filled. 
He had been for the usual time at the university. 
He had passed through the Inns of Court. He 
had travelled throughout Europe. His cha- 
racter for benevolence and charitable and kindly 
deeds stood high. His equals respected him; 
his inferiors looked up to him asa friend on 
whom they could rely. His days passed swiftly 
and pleasantly in the usual occupations and 
amusements of a country gentleman of the 
period in which he lived, which was the latter 
part of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 

Suddenly there came a change. A relative 
made an attempt upon his life. This relative 
was a man whom no advice, no help, no counsel, 
could reclaim from profligacy—and the invari- 
able attendant of profligacy —poverty. He had 
been dealt with generously and kindly; till, in 
all probability, Welby had, at last, lost patience, 
and, finding all the efforts that were made for 
his reclamation were of no avail, declined to 
help him further. Then the unreasonableness 
and inherent selfishness of such natures blazed 
out in sudden fury, and the spendthrift, watching 
his opportunity, attempted his kinsman’s life. 

One account says that they were not only 
kinsmen, but very nearly related; that they 
were, in fact, brothers. If this be so, it will 
the more readily explain the change the dastardly 
attempt worked in Welby’s mind and nature. 
The weapon chosen by the intending murderer 


was a pistol. Luckily it missed fire, and, closing 
with the baffled assailant, Welby wrested it from 
his hand. It was charged with bullets, and had 
it exploded death would have been almost cer- 
tain. The unnatural and unprovoked occurrence 
altered, as by magic, the frank, kindly country 
gentleman. It is not said whether any charge 
was made against the would-be assassin, or 
whether any punishment was inflicted upon him. 
All we know is, that Welby formed and carried 
out the resolve of quitting active life altogether, 
and passing the remainder of his days in com- 
plete and entire seclusion. In this he was 
undoubtedly wrong. No man has a right to 
diminish his capacities of usefulness ; and in such 
seclusion those capacities are checked, if not 
destroyed. True, if he have wealth, he may still 
use it to good purpose; but the world loses the 
benefit of the good example which a noble and 
upright life alone can give: and such examples 
the world, in all ages, has needed sorely. [tis no 
answer to say that the example will not be fol- 
lowed; it is just as much the man’s duty to set 
it. But, in the tumult of feeling which the 
attempt probably produced in Welby’s mind, all 
such considerations were overlooked, and he be- 
gan that singular mode of life which gained for 
him the title of the ‘“ Hermit of Grub Street.” 

Renting a house, he set apart three rooms only 
for his own use—one for his meals, one for a 
bedroom, and a third for study. His only atten- 
dant was an elderly woman, and he permitted 
her to see him only in any case of extreme 
necessity. Generally speaking, her master was 
to her as much a stranger as to the rest of the 
world which he had voluntarily quitted. His 
diet was as methodical as his habits—he became 
a vegetarian, his staple articles of food being 
bread, milk, vegetables of various kinds, 
water-gruel, and oatmeal. Very rarely, and as 
an exceptional indulgence, he partook of an egg, 
eating the yolk only, and leaving the remainder. 

But his mind was less strictly treated than 
his body. He purchased all the new books that 
appeared, but after skimming over their pages, 
he cast them aside, as of little moment. Save 
for this, his only recreation, his time was devoted 
to prayer, reading, and nieditation. The few 
remaining members of his family never once 
saw him after his voluntary seclusion from the 
world. 

He had a daughter, who had married a 
Yorkshire gentleman of property and position, 
Sir Christopher Hildyard. It may be reasonably 
supposed that she and also her husband and 
children would have been anxious to see their 
relative ; and the more anxious from the 
very mystery in which he had chosen to en- 
velop himself. But the hermit never quitted 
his abode for a journey of any length; and the 
claims of relationship, as of friendship, were 
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by him alike unheeded. He was not, however, 
a miser. His retirement did not prevent him 
from being useful to others, so far as money was 
concerned. Much of his income was spent in 
charitable purposes, and devoted to deserving 
objects and cases. 

So rolled away the years of his life. Half of 
them were spent in the family and social circle, 
in the pursuits and pleasures, and responsibilities 
of home, half were passed in a lonely room of an 
obscure house in the solitude—for to him it was 
a solitude—of London. Surely life must have 
become wearisome to him ere he quitted it. 
There does not seem to have been any diary or 
journal kept that would throw any light on his 
thoughts or feelings. Painful as undoubtedly 
was the event which—so far as we can tell— 
caused his retirement, it seems a motive scarcely 
adequate to the effect it produced. But of that, 
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at this lapse of time, and with our imperfect 
information, we can scarcely judge fairly or fully. 
He died in the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
on October 29th, 1636, and was interred in the 
Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate. More than 
two centuries have come and gone. The place 
in which he dwelt has changed and altered time 
after time. Its very name exists no longer, save 
in the pages of antiquary or topographer. And 
the story of the hermit’s life, in an age ready to 
relegate everything unusual to the region of 
myths, may some day be put aside as unworthy 
of credence. Butit remains as yet—a curious 
instance of the influence which an untoward event 
or circumstance has over some natures, leading 
them to renounce their habits of youth and 
manhood, and to change the whole current of 
their lives. 
R. Stanspy WILLIAMS. 


IBL BSB, 


A DREAM. 
Adapted from the German. 





NE night, after a warm dis- 
cussion with a friend of 
mine on the subject of re- 
vealed religion, I was for 
a long time too excited to 
sleep. At last, however, I 
fell asleep, and dreamed. 
The next morning, it 
seemed to me, I took up 
my Greek Testament, in- 
tending, as usual, to read 
a chapter, when, what was 

my astonishment to find that in my hand I held 

a blank-leaved book—there was not a single 

letter in it! I thought a book like my Greek 

Testament must somehow have been put in 

place of it, and, without troubling to inquire 

further into the matter, took up a large quarto 
volume of the Old and New Testament. But, 
to my further wonder, this also was blank- 
leaved. With that unconcern with which one 
always treats the wonderful in dreams, I did not 
reflect much on the coincidence of there being 
two blank books, put in the place of ¢evo copies 
of the Bible, in fwo different places, but took up 

a Hebrew version, thinking I wouid read a por- 

tion inthat. But what was my amazement and 

alarm when I found that this also was blank and 
empty ! 

Whilst I was pondering on this extraordinary 
event, my servant came into the room, and told 
me that during the night a thief had broken 
into the house, and had stolen her large Bible, 
which always lay on the kitchen dresser, but 
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that one exactly like it had been left in its place, 
which, however, contained no printing inside. 
She added, laughing, “ He must have been a 
queer sort of thief to steal nothing but a Bible, 
and to leave a book just like it in its place.” I 
asked if she missed anything else, or if there 
were no trace of anyone having broken into the 
house; but she said there was none whatever, 
which puzzled me very much. 

I now went into the street, and there met a 
friend, who, before the usual greeting, informed 
me that during the night ‘a most extraordinary 
robbery had been committed in his house. 
Every edition of the Bible had been taken away, 
and volumes of exactly the same size and appear- 
ance, but containing no printed matter, had’ been 
substituted. When I told him that the very 
same thing had happened to me, we began to 
suspect that there must be more in it than at 
first appeared. As we walked along, we heard 
everyone, in similar consternation, complaining 
of the same loss ; and before night it was clear 
that a great and terrible wonder had happened 
in the world: in one night, every word had 
been blotted out of our Bibles, and thus this 
most precious gift from Heaven had been taken 
away from an unthankful and indifferent people. 

I was very curious to see the effect of this 
misfortune on the characters of different indi- 
viduals. There was everywhere an universal 


interest shown in the Bible, now that it was 
lost, which had never been expressed by any one 
so long as it had been in their possession. 
Any one who had been fortunate enough to 
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possess fifty copies could have made his fortune. 
As soon as the first whisper of the wonder 
spread abroad, an eager speculator hastened to 
all the booksellers and Bible societies of the 
town, and offered a high price for ail the copies 
in hand, but he found that here, also, there was 
not a single copy extant. 

People to whom the Bible had been for years 
a blank book, and who would never have 
noticed whether its pages were full or empty, 
had not the outcries of their neighbours 
driven them to examine, could not now 
express loudly enough their sorrow at this 
misfortune. One old gentleman, who had 
never troubled about the book in his long 
life, remarked, “ That it was very hard that in 
his old age he should be deprived of his 
religion;” and another, who had lived as if his 
Gospel had been “Do all manner of evil,” 
was all at once seized with care and anxiety 
about the morality of mankind, and said: 
“He feared the loss of the Bible would have 
an extremely bad effect upon the morals of the 
country.” 

The event being so universal and tangible 
there was no room for doubt, as is gene- 
rally the case in supernatural occurrences. 
This was an occurrence which resembled rather 
a judgment than a miracle. Nevertheless, in 
some cases, it was seen how difficult it is to 
establish the trnth of a fact, in such a manner 
as to satisfy obstinate doubters. An old sceptic, 
who had been bedridden for years, took a long 
time to be convinced, if, indeed. he ever was 
convinced, that anything had happened out 
of the common. At first, he attributed the 
account of the event to the impudence of his 
servants, who were trying to play a trick upon 
him. When some of his friends confirmed 
the statement, he sarcastically congratulated 
them on their ready credulity in the story 
originated by his servants; and when he was 
shown the old family Bible, whose outside he 
recognised, although he had never looked at the 
inside, and when he found it to contain nothing 
but white paper, he quietly remarked that it 
was very easy to put one book in place of 
another, although, for his part. he was at a loss 
to conceive why anyone should attempt sucha 
clumsy deception. When they brought him a 
number of other blank-leaved Bibles he nearly 
burst with rage, and said they were as bad as 
his servants in trying to deceive him and make 
a fool of him, and that until they could show 
him a really blank Bible, instead of those copy- 
books, he would not believe. His nephew, who 
was standing by, could not help laughing, 
although he had great expectations from his 
uncle, and did not wish to vex him. So the 
angry man informed him that he should leave 
him nothing in his will but the Family - Bible; 








and, added he, out of that grand book you may 
make what you like! Whether this determined 
old sceptic persevered in his unbelief, I cannot 
remember. It was quite otherwise with a good 
woman, who, like the Atheist, had long been 
bedridden, but to whom the Bible had been a 
companion in loneliness, and a support and 
comfort in suffering. I found her looking 
sadly at the blank leaves, which before had 
shone upon her with the brightness of eternal 
hope. When she saw me she burst into tears. 

‘‘ And has your faith failed you, my friend ?”’ 
said I. 

“No,” replied she, “and I do not think it 
ever will. He who has taken away the Bible, 
has not taken away my memory; I can call 
to mind many precious promises which have 
long cheered me and occupied my thoughts. 
This is a judgment from God upon the land, 
and,” added this pious Christian, “I at least 
need not complain, for I have not always prized 
the Bible as I ought. It is only within the last 
few years that I have loved it beyond any 
earthly possession. But I know,” continued she, 
smiling through her tears, “that the sun is 
shining, even when clouds hide him from our 
view, and I am unshaken in my belief in the 
truths which are engraved on my memory, even 
though the words are blotted out of the page.” 

She repeated several passages from Scripture, 
which for centuries have been the support of the 
sorrowful and dying, and it seemed to me that 
the words had never before sounded so sweet 
and comforting. 

“T shall often come to visit you,” said 
I, “in order to hear a chapter of the Bible, 
for you are much better acquainted with it than 
Tam.” 1 had scarcely taken leave of my friend, 
when I was sent for in haste, to an old lady 
of my acquaintance. They told me she was 
greatly distressed by the terrible misfortune that 
had happened. Now, as I very well knew that 
she never cared for the Book of Books, I was 
much astonished that she should take the loss 
of it to heart. 

‘Sir! cried she, the moment I entered her 
room ; “oh, the Bible, the Bible !” 

“Yes, madam,” said I, * it is indeed a dreadful 
visitation, but | hope we shall ponder the lesson 
it is intended to teach?” 

“Tt will indeed be long before 7 forget it,” 
answered she, “ for it is a terrible loss for me.” 

I told her I was glad to hear it. 

“Glad!” exclaimed she. 

* Yes,” I answered, “I am glad to find that 
you consider it a great loss, for this loss may be 
your gain. God be thanked, we have enough 
stored in our memory to show us the way to 
heaven.” 

“Ah, yes, that is all very true,” replied she, 
“but my twenty pounds, who can replace that? 
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And then the shameful conduct of my servant! 
Have you heard nothing about it?” 

This threw a light on the cause of her distress, 
and I asked for particulars. She told me that she 
had placed several bank-notes between the leaves 
of her Family Bible, hoping they would be safe 
there, As soon as she heard of the wonderful 
thing that had happened to all the Bibles in the 
town, she fetched her’s to take out the notes. 
“ But,” said she, “ my maid had hardly heard the 
news before she began examining every Bible in 
the house; and now she denies having found any- 
thing in mine, except two or three small sheets of 
thin paper, which she says she tore up, and that 
if anything had been printed on them, it must 
have been blotted out at the same time as the 
words of the Bible. But I am certain she is 
lying, for who would believe that God would 
take the trouble to blot out my precious bank- 
notes?” 

It was evident she considered the bank-notes 
of far more value than the promises and ad- 
monitions of the Inspired Volume. 

‘‘] would not have minded the loss of the 
Bible,” said she, “for, as you truly say, our 
memory has preserved enough to take us to 
heaven; but who will bring me back my bank- 
notes! Other people have only lost their Bibles, 
but I have lost my money!” This was truly a 
case beyond my powers of comfort, and so J 
took leave of her. 

The loss of the Bible affected not only the 
behaviour, but also the actions of the people, and 
it was wonderful to see the seriousness with which 
men talked over the event, and the zeal with 
which they set to work to repair their loss. 
When I saw the energy which this misfortune 
brought about, I could hardly regret the cause 
of it. The thought struck them that in many 
books there were quotations from the Scriptures 
which might be collected and formed into 
a Bible; but alas, when they began their ‘re- 
search, it was found that every sentence quoted 
from it, whether in books of devotion, or poetry, 
or fiction, or science, had been obliterated ! 
The greater part of literature thus became 
worthless, owing to the omissions and dis- 
crepancies that occurred. It was impossible to 
take up any valuable book and read ten pages 
of it, without finding gaps which made whole 
sentences meaningless. Many of the most 
beautiful parts of Shakespeare became utter non- 
sense; because the words were wanting which had 
been taken from this sealed fountain of inspira- 
tion. It may well be imagined that Milton and 
Klopstock were almost entirely destroyed. I 
hoped to find books on Philosophy almost 
intact, but it was especially in these that the 
miracle had worked. Some of Bacon’s richest 
aphorisms had become mysterious nonsense; 
the Apocrypha was so maimed that in many 
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chapters no meaning could be attached to the 
verses. It is true for some people there was 
enough preserved, for they rejoiced to find their 
favourite verses unhurt. For instance— 


‘* Alms doth deliver from death, 
And shall purge away all sin. 
Those that exercise alms 
Shall be filled with life.’’ 


Rationalists and worldly people congratulated 
one another on still possessing so much of the 
book of Sirach. Booksellers and publishers were 
in great consternafion, and did not know what 
to do; ruin stared them in the face. The value 
of books fell from seventy to eighty per cent., 
and all theological works became so much waste 
paper. The shelves in the libraries and book- 
seller’s shops were filled with thousands of blank 
Bibles, which were being offered for sale as 
ledgers and day-books; and it seemed as if, for 
many years to come, the paper mills would have 
nothing to do. It is scarcely to be wondered at, 
that those whose knowledge of the Bible was the 
most extensive, and who, therefore, could be 
most relied on in helving to restore it, should 
yet hesitate, and have no pleasure in doing so, 
for they feared that what they wrote might be 
blotted out. At length, however, a few timidly 
began the work, and what was their joy to find 
that the writing remained plain. Day after day 
went by and still the letters were visible, and 
people came to the conclusion that if they could 
succeed in remembering its contents, God would 
suffer them to re-write the Bible. Those who 
had made the Scriptures their chief study were 
now looked upon as public benefactors, and no 
matter what their condition in life, were treated 
with the greatest esteem and regard, especially 
by those engaged in the task of re-writing, and 
by booksellers. 
was collected with great care and anxiety; and 
he who could recollect a verse, or fill up a broken 
sentence, was considered a man of the greatest 
importance. 

At length a committee of ministers of every 
denomination was called together to compare 
the result of what had already been done. 
It was curious to see how many passions and 
prejudices were thus brought to light, certain 
verses which were repeated by all the different 
representatives, received each a totally different 
rendering according to the denomination of the 
speaker; and although the differences were of 
little moment, yet the obstinacy and folly of 
those who insisted on them, magnified them into 
great importance. 

I remember that two members of the Synod, 
had a very warm discussion as to whether 
twelve baskets of broken pieces remained over 
from the five loaves and two fishes amongst five 
thousand; or seven baskets from the seven 
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loaves among four thousand, or vice versa; also, 
whether in St. John 6th chapter and 19th verse, 
our Saviour walked five-and-twenty or five-and- 
thirty furlongs. Then two professors of certain 
theological systems wrested the rendering of the 
verses to their own way of thinking; the worthy 
men no doubt were unaware of the existence of 
their prejudices, but as a rule their memory was 
not so good when the passages went against 
their views as it was when it coincided with 
them. A Quaker had a firm impression that 
the words spoken by our Saviour at the Last 
Supper, “ Do this in remembrance of Me,” were 
to be taken in a limited sense; whilst he could 
not recollect whether the words in the Form of 
Baptism, were to be used in the literal sense, 
which others declared to be right. 

Unitarians remembered clearly certain pas- 
sages, which, according to Griesbach, were of 
doubtful origin; whilst Trinitarians declared 
that Griesbach’s “ Precension” had left these 
cases wn-doubted. A bishop gave it as his 
opinion that the substitution of the word 
“elder” for “ bishop” was not as general as 
the Presbyterians and Independents declared it 
to be, and he doubted whether there were no 
verses where Timothy and Titus were both 
called bishops. 

The Presbyterians and Independents had 
also serious misgivings, and one zeaious Inde- 
pendent, referring to a disputed passage, said, 
“he knew /e was right, for he could see, with 
his mind’s eye, the exact place of chapter and 
verse in his Bible.” A Calvinist could remember 
word for word the ninth chapter of Romans, 
but his recollection of the Epistle of St. James 
was very weak, An Armenian had all those 
passages firmly engraved on his memory which 
speak of the demands of the law, but he was in 
doubt as to whether the remarks of St. Paul 
about worldly possessions and justification by 
faith were not somewhat exaggerated. In short, 
it was clear that tradition is by no means a 
sure leader, and that a memory, of even a short 
time, is not to be relied on. Everyone’s memory 
played him false on certain points, and all 
seemed inclined to change passages which did 
not quite suit their views. 

Still, on the whole, the committee seemed 
anxious to come to a right conclusion, and 
succeeded in doing a great deal towards making 
a true and faithful copy of the lost original ; 
yet the squabbling that went on over every 
theological difficulty promised to provide 
the world with a rich harvest of new sects 
and schisms. Two, indeed, appeared, whose 
names had never before been heard of, who were 
called “ Long Memory” and * Short Memory,” 
whose views coincided pretty equally with either 
the orthodox or unorthodox. The proverbs and 
moral sayings in Ecclesiastes were soon gathered 


. 


together, for, although no one remembered those 
applicable to his own failings, yet those of his 
neighbour occurred to him readily enough. 
Husbands recollected what was said about the 
duty of wives, and wives that of husbands. 
The verses containing the unpleasant words, 
“Tt is better to dwell in a corner of a housetop,” 
and “The contentions of a wife are a continual 
dropping,” occurred to many husbands. 

Few remembered the whole of the chapter 
containing, “ There is a time for everything,” 
but all could repeat some verse appropriate to 
themselves. A gravedigger said, ‘There is a 
time for mourning;” an actor, “A time for 
laughing.” Every young lady knew there was 
“a time for loving,” and, on the other hand, 
many knew there was “a time for hating.” One 
man said he knew there was “a time for 
speaking,” and a Quaker remembered there was 
‘a time to keep silence.” 

Certain dry passages of the law of Moses 
were restored by lawyers, who seemed to have no 
other knowledge of the Bible; and one or two 
antiquarians, who were ignorant of the moral and 
spiritual passages, were able to supply several 
difficult genealogical and chronological facts. 

Some scoffers remarked that now was a good 
opportunity for leaving out the word ‘ Not” 
in the Commandments, and adding it to the 
articles of Faith; but they were answered, that 
the old excuse against this plan would be sure 
to return, for men would not have the same 
pleasure in committing the sins they were told 
to commit; or in not believing those truths 
they were told to believe. Others said that if 
the world was to wait until the Synod had com- 
pleted its work, the prophecies of the New 
Testament would not be written until some 
time after their fulfilment; also, if the opinions 
of various learned men engaged in the work 
were to be put in the new edition of the Bible, 
the saying of St. John would come true, “ That 
the world could not contain all the books that 
should be written.” 

Then, again, some seriously doubted whether 
the Synod had the right to attempt to restore 
a book of which God had so signally deprived the 
world; and whether it were not a godless under- 
taking to attempt thus to set His will at nought; 
and those who were secretly glad to be rid of a 
burdensome book, were especially pious and 
conscientious in this respect, and expressed them- 
selves very strongly against the mad attempt to 
obstruct the will of God. The Romanists, on their 
side, were convinced that the design of God had 
been to put a stop to the attacks of the Protes- 
tants, and to make known to the world, by a 
special sign, the necessity of submitting to the 
decrees of the True Church, and the Infallibility 
of the Pope; who, as the faithful believed, 
was as able to judge difficult questions quite 
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as well without as with the Bible. Some one 
reminded them that the writings of the Old 
Fathers, on which their Church laid as much 
weight as on the testimony of the Bible, had 
also suffered from the blow which had_be- 
fallen every word of Scripture. But the Jesuits 
declared that many of the Fathers were for 
that reason more easy to be understood, and 
were just as edifying as before; and not a 
few Protestants agreed with them. 

Then some modern sceptics gave the whole 
affair a new turn by declaring the obliteration of 
the Bible was rather a mercy than a punish- 
ment. God had taken away in pity, rather 
than in anger, a book which had been regarded 
with an idolatrous admiration, and which had 
been put in the place of the inward monitor 
which was placed in the human breast. In a 
word, if it were a punishment, it was a punish- 
ment for idolatry. 
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It was with the greatest amazement that I 
listened to all these various opinions about an 
event whose meaning, after all, appeared to me 
as clear as day-light! But that God should 
have taken away His precious gift because men 
prized it too highly!—this appeared to me as 
so utterly ridiculous, that I burst out laughing, 
and so awoke. 

I found that it was already broad daylight 
and the morning sun was shining through my, 
window; its clear light was falling exactly upon 
my open Bible, which lay on the table. My dream 
had made such a deep impression upon me, 
that I almost expected when I took it up, I 
should find its pages blank. How great was 
my joy when my eyes fell on these words, 
which | read with grateful tears: ‘* Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but My Word shall 
never pass away.” : 

CoRAGGIO. 


MeETHODS OF Pivine REVELATION. 


BY CLERICUS. 


‘‘God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son.” —HEs. i. 1. 


EN cling to anything in the 
favour of which their early 
prejudices have been en- 
listed. Man respects anti- 
quity, and is not soon 
moved from any system 
associated with his early 
education and long estab- 
lished interests. 

Now, St. Paul, in writing 
to the Hebrews, evidently 
designed to establish and 
confirm the Hebrew Chris- 

tians in the truth of the system which they had 
embraced. He did not attack a system dear to 
them because it was now superseded by a better; 
but avowed, at the commencement of his epistle, 
his conviction that God did speak to the fathers 
and prophets of the Jewish Church, and that 
the institutions which the Jews venerated were 
of Divine origin—that the Mosaic economy was 
the work of God, initiated by the most im- 
pressive solemnities, confirmed by most signal 
miracles, and that it had been productive of 
immense advantages. This was calculated to 
conciliate their attention and soften their 
prejudices. 

The apostle does not depreciate the revelation 
given to the Jewish Church, but he frequently 
speaks of it as vastly inferior to the revelation 
which God has given us by His Son. The one 








may be compared to the faint glimmer of star- 
light; the other to the light of noon. 

He writes to the Corinthians of the “ glory of 
the law,” and the glory that “ excelleth” in the 
Gospel. 

“But if the ministration of death, written 
and engraven in stones, was glorious, so that the 
children of Israel could not steadfastly behold 
the face of Moses for the glory of his coun- 
tenance, which glory was to be done away: How 
shall not the ministration of the Spirit be rather 
glorious? For if the ministration of condemna- 
tion be glory, much more doth the ministration 
of righteousness exceed in glory. For even that 
which was made glorious had no glory in this 
respect, by the reason of the glory that excelleth. 
For if that which is done away was glorious, 
much more that which remaineth is glorious.”— 
2 Cor. ili. 7—11. 

Ever and anon a ray of glory shone forth amid 
the types and shadows of their cumbrous system. 
In the Gospel these are collected and brought to 
a focus. The apostle speaks of the Jewish dispen- 
sation, with all that was splendid and imposing in 
its ceremonies and services, as “a shadow of good 
things to come.” 

We proceed to notice in what this superiority 
of the Christian Dispensation consists. 

I.—In the former Dispensation God had 
revealed His will. 

First: “ At sundry times”—now and then. 
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The Bible consists of a great number of detached 
revelations, delivered by a variety of men, all 
inspired by God, differing from each other in 
many respects, living at different periods of 
time, and in various parts of the same or of 
adjacent countries. Some wrote in the plain 
language of prose, others in the elevated lan- 
guage of poetry; or now employed the one and 
anon the other. Some in parables, others in un- 
adorned language proper for defining doctrines, 
promulgating laws and enforcing duties. 

Some persons have objected to Revelation 
because it has not been given at once in all its 
fulness and completeness, has not sprung, like 
Pallas, full-armed from the head of Jove. God, 
in His wisdom, chose to deliver His will at 
“sundry times,” with different degrees of clear- 
ness, according as it could be fitted to human 
needs, and the great family of men could be 
educated to its requirements and a perception 
of the beauty of the Divine holiness, Gradual 
development is a law of nature, or, to speak 
more correctly, the method of Divine govern- 
ment. (God observes the law of progression in 
His works, from the springing of a blade, 
or the bursting of a flower, to the formation 
of a mind or of a world. Nature moves not 
abruptly, by starts and sudden impulses; the 
days burst not into light, nor the woodlands 
into song, nor the buds into leaf, nor the flowers 
into full bloom and beauty. The seasons 
advance gradually. Analogous to this are the 
forms of animal existence: a feeble beginning 
and a gradual development of strength, beauty 
and sagacity. So with man there is infancy, 
childhood, youth and manhood. The God of 
nations is the God of grace, and as He acts 
without the Church so He acts within it. 
Knowledge, as the mind is constituted, can only 
be communicated progressively. It were neces- 
sary, then, if God made known His will, that 
men should begin with the elementary principles; 
hence the Gospel system was gradually developed. 
The Bible was once a very little book: when 
there were but the fallen first pair and their few 
descendants, all the revelation of His mind that 
God vouchsafed, as necessary, was the single 
promise concerning the “ Seed of the woman.” 
‘This, with few intimations of the Divine mind 
(as the prophecy of Enoch), were the revelations 
made from the Fall to the Flood, when further 
intimations were made to Noah, but compara- 
| tively little added in point of clearness and 
fulness until the timeof Abraham. To him and 
his children and grandchildren further disco- 
veries were made; and at various periods the 
light of Revelation became more clear and 
distinct, showing a fuller orb by each succeeding 
prophet. 

Secondly : Not only does God reveal His will 
at “sundry times” but in divers manners. As 
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all was not made known at once, neither was 
there a uniform plan of making it known. The 
methods employed by God are various and diver- 
sified according to His pleasure. In nature 
we see variety, nor would we have it otherwise. 
As we are constituted, one unchanging form of 
nature would pall upon us. We would not have 
all day and bright sunshine. We welcome the 
return of night, with the soft light of moon and 
stars. We would not have the skies always fair ; 
we prefer sometimes to see them veiled with the 
drapery of clouds, or shut out by falling showers. 
We would not have the fields always clothed 
with yellow harvests ; we love also the seed-time 
and the springing of the green blade. We 
would not have the atmosphere always filled with 
loud piping winds, nor would we have it soothed 
into a dead monotonous quietude. So, in making 
known His will to man, God observed variety. 
Sometimes the events of the future were made 
known in a dream. 

Thus God revealed to Abraham the captivity 
and the deliverance of his posterity in Egypt. 
Thus did He soothe and cheer the anxious 
mind of Jacob at Bethel. Joseph was also 
favoured very early with propheticdreams. He 
also revealed His will by visions. The im- 
pressions produced by visions were superivr to 
dreams. Dreams took place when the man was 
asleep; a vision when the prophet was awake 
and abstracted from all surrounding objects. 

To Moses God spake with an audible voice. 
God spake to him face to face, as a man 
speaketh to his friend—not by a dream, not in a 
vision, but towards this illustrious individual a 
clearer and more explicit mode of revelation 
was employed. ‘True, there were prophets in his 
day, but none shared with him this pre-eminent 
honour. When Miriam and Aaron contended 
for their share of distinction, because God had 
also spoken unto the people by them, God Him- 
self discriminates between the ordinary com- 
munications and the intercourse He held with 
Moses. (Numbers xii. 6—8.) ‘ And He said, 
Hear now My words: If there be a prophet 
among you, I, the Lord, will make Myself known 
unto him in a vision, and will speak unto him 
in a dream. My servant Moses is not so, who 
is faithful in all Mine house. With him will I 
speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, and not 
in dark speeches :” 7.¢., similitudes and dark re- 
semblances, as by showing a boiling pot and 
almond tree to Jeremiah, a basket of summer 
fruits to Amos, and a chariot with wheels to 
Ezekiel. ‘And the similitude of the Lord shall 
he behold ; wherefore, then, were ye not afraid 
to speak against My servant Moses ?” 

Thus in various ways did God reveal His will— 
to some by dreams, others visions, toa favoured 
few, as Moses and Samuel, by an audible voice, 
and more generally by the Urim and Thummim. 
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Bvery form of revelation God has giyen in 
every period of time has been immensely valuable. 
The Economy of Moses and the Prophets had 
much that was mystical and obscure; yet the 
essential principles of religion were discovered— 
the unity of God, His greatness and majesty, and 
the duty of man were fully revealed. We have 
but to look at the contrast between the know- 
ledge thus received on these subjects in that Dis- 
pensation, and that to be gained by natural 
reason, to see its importance. 

Let us glance at this. Now with respect 
to the Great First Cause Himself. 

Men talk about ‘the light of nature.” What 
ight does she shed’ What information has 
she ever imparted on the nature of God, in the 
absence of any other revelation? ‘True, human 
reason has of itself laid hold of, or all but 
grasped, this great truth—that God exists ; but 
what is God? One celebrated heathen said 
matter was equal with God and concurred with 
Him in the formation of the universe. Another 
took the world to be a “prodigious body of 
which God was the soul.’ 

Human reason, we grant, has, in some 
instances, come to the conclusion that some 
great and wise being must have created all 
things: design is evident. Whocan look at the 
gun in his effulgence, at the moon in her softer 
splendour, at the sweet promise of spring, the 
beauty of summer, and the abundance of 
autumn; at the exact proportion and nice 
arrangement by which the whole machinery 
of the universe is adjusted, and not conclude 
that the Artisan of all is great, powerful and 
wise? ‘* The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth His handiwork.” 
From these vast exhibitions of creative power 
and skill, human reason unaided has formed 
some lofty conceptions, and said some sublime 
things on the greatness and wisdom of a 
superior being or beings; but in its palmiest 
days, the wisest of heathen philosophers were 
not agreed that there was but one God. 

Universal history proves that no nation ever 
attained a knowledge of the unity of the Divine 
existence, without the aid of Vivine Revelation. 
Hence, gods have multiplied endlessly, gods of 
ull sorts and sizes. Greek poets and philosophers 
introduced into their mythology a motley crowd 
of gods, and a miscellaneous mob of goddesses; 
all invested with the violence of human 
passion. 


‘*Gods changeful, partial, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge and lust.” 


So much, then, for Reason. The Revelation 
made to the Jews presents us with a sublime 
and simple ideal ot God as a Being without 
beginning and end: “Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one Lord.” “‘ Thou shalt have 
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none other gods but Me.” “ From everlasting 
to everlasting Thou art God.” 

In the Book of Nature we haveno revelation 
of the moral attributes of God—His truth, 
justice, holiness. The holiness of God was an 
attribute that never entered the mind of man : 
hence the revolting scenes in the Pantheon at 
Rome! Then, as to the goodness of God: men 
may tell us that Nature alone demonstrates Him 
to be a good and benevolent Being; if so, why 
have gods been multiplied and invested with 
cruelty, as essential to them ? 

Nature is not sufficient; she is not authori- 
tative; she often contradicts herself. It 
is also true, indeed, whilst we have gazed 
admiringly on the “spangled heavens,” or 
the vast ocean, the wide-spread landscape 
teeming with plenty, or we have contemplated 
the golden harvest, and the peaceful flocks 
upon a thousand hills, or watched the pleasure 
manifested by the insect tribes as they flutter 
in the summer’s sun—that heaven and earth 
have presented a picture that gave us strong 
evidence that the Creator was good/ We have 
listened to the voice of Nature—how sweet that 
voice in the tranquillity of a summer’s eve ! 
But when you have heard the loud thunders 
roar, and seen the lightnings flash, destroying 
the innocent flock or shivering the oak: when 
you have seen the hapless mariner struck from 
the mast - head by the wing of a whirlwind, 
or have contemplated the wild fury of the 
blackened heavens, and ocean’s resistless 
tempests with its shipwreck and destruction ; 
or the devouring earthquake, or the wasting 
pestilence—where is our demonstration? We 
repeat that though “the heavens declare the 
glory of God,” we need a revelation which, as a 
mirror, shall disclose, and reflect, and explain the 
whole. We turn to the revelation given to the 
fathers by the prophets: “ The Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering and 
abundant in goodness and truth.” Nature 
never proclaimed such truths as these! How 
great the revelation given to the fathers ! 

What a superiority there is in the Revelation 
given by God’s Son over that given by the 
Prophets! In the former Dispensation God 
spake at “sundry times,” a little now and a 
little then, a “line” here and a “precept” 
there. The Economy of Moses and the Prophets 
was part of a system. It was fundamental like the 
rough granite that forms the base of a magni- 
ficent building. Now, the marble pillars are 
upreared, and the stately edifice stands complete 
in all its grand proportions: there is not an 
ornament to be added. In the former Dispensa- 
tion God spake in “ divers manners.” We have 
not now,as was the case under the Levitical 
institutions— obscure allegories and shadows. 
The symbols and the patterns are removed by the 
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appearance of the “heavenly things.” The veil 
is taken away, and all that is necessary for man 


to know shines forth with unclouded clearness. 


In times past God spake by His prophets; 
now He speaks “by His Son.” Moses, the 
first lawgiver, though he spake to God “ face to 
face,” compared with the “Angel of the 
Covenant” bore the humble relation of “a 
servant.” Jesus Christ is Divine, intimately 
acquainted with all that is in the past, present, 
or future. Prophets were but men: Jesus 
Christ is God. 

The Christian Dispensation is superior also 
in authority. Jesus could say: “I am the 
Light of the world; he that followeth Me shall 
not walk in darkness, but have the light of life.” 
It was superior in clearness, and love, and 
tenderness. Instead of the dazzling brilliancy 
of the Shekinah, which only the High Priest 
was permitted to see, we have “the Only- 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth,” speaking gracious words. 

The Revelation God has given in these last 
times by His Son is superior as to its morality. 

True, the Jewish dispensation was a moral 
system; and the great principles of morality, 
both among Jews and Christians, were the same. 
The Gospel has not invented morality; many 
of its finest maxims had been revealed in a 
former Dispensation; but the Gospel placed 
them on a new foundation, and quickened them 
into a new spirit. Consider Moses, giving a 
hundred ceremonial precepts along with one 
precept of morality, and Jesus giving a hun- 
dred moral precepts with one ceremonial 
precept. 

The Gospel enjoins a morality more spiritual, 
refined, and enlarged. If there was conformity 
to the letter of the law of Moses (no matter 
what were the feelings of the soul, if it only 
kept its sin in its own habitation, and did not 
develop it in action), there was a fulfilment in 
the eyes of the Jew of the claims that God or 
man demanded. 

Now Jesus applied the Divine law directly to 
the soul, and laid its obligations upon the move- 
ments of the will and the desires. He entered 
the secret recesses of the spirit’s tabernacle, and 
flashed the light of the Divine law upon the 
awful secrets known only to the soul itself, 
saying: “If a man looketh after a woman to 
lust after her, he hath already committed 
adultery in his heart.” The moral conduct 
enjoined by Moses was “an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth”; that of Jesus: “ Bless them 
that curse you; bless, and curse not. “Do 
unto others, as ye would that they should do 
unto you,” oh, beautiful morality of Christianity! 

It is a Revelation of mercy and grace. “The 
law came by Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ.”- “What shall I do to be 


saved ?” is a question which has been proposed 
in all ages. Man’s voluntary tortures prove 
him to be an unhappy, guilty being, seeking to 
solve the problem, ‘ Where and how shall I 
find pardon?” It has been affirmed that it is 
a dictate of Reason that God is merciful; there- 
fore it is morally certain that He will pardon 
sin. The constitution of Nature is appealed to, 
as if this discovered the willingness of God to 
forgive sins; but it shows us no such thing. 
The trembling conscience wants some firmer 
ground to rest upon than this—that ‘“ perhaps 
God will save, or He may not exact the penalty.” 

We will urge the important question; and, as 
Nature can tell us, let us repair to the student 
of Nature—to the astronomer. He may dazzle 
and amaze us with wonderful discoveries—suns, 
systems, satellites, &c The sun rises in the 
morning and throws light and gladness over 
the world; but at his meridian height he leaves 
us in darkness on this momentous subject. We 
gaze on all that is sublime, and useful, and 
beautiful in Nature, but all is silent; there is 
no ease for a burdened conscience, no balm for 
a bleeding heart. 

We turn to the Jewish Dispensation—the 
Church in the wilderness; she ponders and 
labours to reply. Amidst her multitude of types 
and symbols and ceremonies, we are perplexed, 
and why so? Is there no atonement, no mercy? 
—there is! But the proper Source of mercy 
and grace lays covered beneath these symbols 
and sacrifices. 

We turn to the Revelation given by Jesus— 
we reiterate the solemn question: “ What shall 
I do to be saved?” It meets with a prompt, 
clear, and satisfactory solution. “ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved!” We are polluted, and ery: “Oh, 
wretched man that 1 am, who shall deliver me 
from this body of sin and death?” “The 
blood of Jesus Christ His Son, cleanseth us 
from all sin.” We are urged to lay hold of 
these blessings, with a tenderness exceeding 
that of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

The Gospel Dispensation is superior as to 
the worship which it enjoins. See the heavy 
burdens, and grievous to be borne, of the former 
Dispensation; and “the burdens light” and 
“easy yoke” of the latter. See Moses enjoin- 
ing festivals, purifications, sacrifices, and obser- 
vances without number. And Jesus, reducing 
the ritual of His religion to two—Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper; and to a mode of worship 
the most simple, the least encumbered, and the 
most artless ever proposed to man. Saying, 


“The hour cometh, when neither in Mount 
Gerizim, nor at Jerusalem (exclusively) shall ye 
worship the Father. But the hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth.” 
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This is evidently a Dispensation of the Spirit. 
The Jews had a measure of the Spirit’s influence : 
we have the fulness. When the prophets pre- 
dicted the glories of Gospel times, they described 
the outpouring of the Spirit as “ rivers in high 
places.” In the former Dispensation, there was 
a brook here and a rivulet there: now we have 
rivers. The Jews called the Spirit’s influence 
“the daughter of a voice,” still and small, and 
seldom—by way mainly of inspiration—given 
to the prophets. In the Gospel, the Spirit is 
promised without measure on all that ask—not 
as the daughter of a voice, but as the mother of 
many voices: “I will send you another Com- 
forter, and He shall abide with you for ever.” 

The former Dispensation was inferior to the 
latter in the doctrine of Providence. Not that 
we assume that God did not reveal Himself as 
a God of Providence prior to the Christian 
Dispensation. In every Dispensation to man, 
the doctrine of an overruling Providence has 
been prominent. Wilfully blind, indeed, must 
a Noah, or an Abraham, or a Jacob have been 
had they not recognised a superintending Provi- 
dence. Surely Elijah, David, and Daniel knew 
something, and something blessed, too, of the 
care of God’s Providence ! : 

But we do venture to affirm that there is 
nothing so calculated to impress the mind and 
console the heart in David’s sweetest songs, or 
Isaiah’s finest passages, as we find in the teaching 
of Jesus and His apostles. David sings of God 
as a Shepherd ; Jesus tells us He is our Father. 
Jesus presents to us Providence, as not only so 
condescending, so minute in its care, as to 
number the hairs upon our head; but it con- 
nects our sufferings and sorrows with glory and 
immortality. 

We think such passages as these exceed any- 
thing ever spoken by the prophets—viz., “‘ He 
thai spared not His own Son, but delivered Him 
up for us all, how shall He not with Him also 
freely give us all things?” “ All things work 
together for good to them that love God.” 

And, finally, it is superior in its teachings to 
the doctrine of futurity. 

Unassisted, a man could never settle this 
question—“ Shall I live after I die?” Some of 
the wisest heathens had plausible presumption 
that their souls should continue to live after their 
bodies were dissolved ; but they rather hoped 
it might be so, than knew that it would be 
so. Socrates was the brightest character in the 
heathen world ; yet, just before his death, he 
spoke in the language of doubt and uncertainty: 
“Death,” said he, “ either reduces us to nothing, 
and destroys all sense and consciousness ; Or, as 
some say, it conveys us to some other region.” 


METHODS OF DIVINE REVELATION. 
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Now, we do not assume, as some have taught, 
that the doctrine of a future state was unknown 
in a former Dispensation; but in each Dispen- 
sation prior to the Christian, we hear little of 
the forfeited immortality of the body restored ; 
it seemed in some sort under a veil. True, Job 
said, “I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that He shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth; and though after my skin worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God, whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold, and not another.” (Jobxix. 25—27.) 
But it is in these last times, by Christ and His 
Apostles, the doctrine of the body’s restoration 
was professedly and authoritatively taught. 

As to the soul: whatever might be the views 
of Jacob on his death-bed when he said, “I 
have waited for Thy salvation, O Lord,” life and 
immortality are brought to light by the Gospel. 
It is there we read: “ Having a desire to depart, 
and to be with Christ, which is far better.” 
“For we know that if this earthly house of our 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
(rod, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” 

In conclusion, let us inquire: Have we, in 
these last days,—days such as the most favoured 
patriarchs longed to see—have we received this 
Revelation ? I do not mean, do we openly and 
avowedly deny the authority of the sacred 
records ? The man who does that, audaciously 
tries to blot out the sun; and what can he have 
but darkness left ? Have we received the salva- 
tion it reveals ? We may be charmed with its 
touching scenes of simple, pastoral life ; we may 
admire its truth, its reasoning, its eloquence, its 
poetry! But have we received its salvation— 
for it is a message of mercy? Are we keeping 
back our hearts from its great Author ? If we 
are, whilst admiring its holiness we are living 
in sin! We are shrouded in darkness whilst 
gazing on the sun! We are standing, loath- 
some lepers on the banks of the river of the water 
of life, admiring its renewing, cleansing power, 
but refusing to plunge in! 

If we have received the truth in the love 
thereof, let us never give it up. Let us prayer- 
fully ponder the apostle’s words: “Therefore 
we ought to give the more earnest heed to the 
things which we have heard, lest at any time we 
should let them slip. For if the word spoken 
by angels was steadfast, and every transgression 
and disobedience received a just recompense 
of reward, how shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation, which at the first began to be 
spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us 
by them that heard Him.” ® --».. 

“ Hold fast the form of sound words.” 
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JEAVING AND Ppackina, 


“As we have therefore opportunity let us do good unto all men.”—GAL. vi. 10. 
‘* Ye were also careful, but ye /acked opportunity.’ — PHIL, iv. 10. 


S we have opportunity. These 
words give the measure of 
our duty, and the limit of 
our responsibility. What 
ought I to do to serve God 
and benefit my fellow-men? 
Much is expected of me. 
When, and how must: I set 

about it? All these, and many other questions 
find an answer here. Desire to do good is, as 
Dean Goulburn forcibly puts it, the spot of 
God’s children. With some the faint spark of 
desire is cherished and strengthened by diligent, 
well-directed effort; with others the desire that 
was strong enough, as far as sentiment was con- 
cerned, is left to die down to a faint spark, or to 
perish altogether for want of fuel. 

“What a pity that my wish to do good ina 
world, where good work is so much needed, 
should be suffered to die out for lack of oppor- 
tunity!” But is it really for lack of opportunity, 
or for lack of congenial opportunity, or for lack 
of effort in finding out and improving oppor- 
tunity? We do well to thank God for “ putting 
into our hearts good desires;” but we need to 
pray for “grace to bring the same to good 
effect." Good desires are worth much, or little, 
according to their issue. Many people, who 
have strong benevolent instincts, and real sym- 
pathy with suffering, never produce any tangible 
fruit from these good seeds. Why not?—“ for 
lack of opportunity?” No; but from lack 
of buying up opportunity. If good work could 
only be done without trouble and discomfort, 
they would be in the front rank of philan- 
thropists. 

But, though opportunities lie all around us, 
we must have sharp eyes to see them, and firm, 
resolute arms to embrace them. We need to 
remember the good, old-fashioned children’s 
story of “ Eyes and No Eyes.” What one would 
pass by as no concern of his, another would 
eagerly embrace as a golden opportunity. The 
Priest and the Levite found in their way, as 
good an occasion for usefulness, as the Good 
Samaritan, but they were not equally alive to 
their duty and their privilege. 

A Christian minister once came up from the 
country, to a thickly - populated district in 
London. Every day, when he walked out, his 
heart was moved by the sight of the street arabs 
—little children growing up in want of all that 
makes life worth living. Well, what of that? 
Anyone knows there are thousands of such poor 





creatures, growing up to be a curse to the society 
that shrinks and turns away from them. Others 
had passed the same way as often, some without 
a thought of pity and sorrow for the sin and 
suffering, with which they had grown too 
familiar. A few, no doubt, had felt grieved and 
sad, and earnestly wished that someone would 
do something. This good man might have said, 
“What can I do? my own work is quite enough 
for me.” But no, his heart bled for the chil- 
dren : the burden was laid upon him by all means 
to save some. He began in a very humble way. 
Three poor lads were, with the help of friends, 
received into a little cottage and trained for 
God. The work grew, and now his “Children’s 
Home” is one of the largest and best worked 
institutions for saving the children. 

The proverb says, ‘Opportunity makes the 
thief,” but in chis case, ‘‘(pportunity made the 
philanthropist.’ ’Yet this is not altogether true; 
the opportunity that provoked the theft would 
not have tempted an honest man. The need 
that called forth the energies of the philan- 


thropist would have had no voice to penetrate 


the ears of a selfish or indolent man. 

But these words are not only an exhortation 
to duty, but a measure of responsibility. With 
many of us the question is, ‘Am [ doing or 
giving as much as the average of people in my 
position do or give?” That is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer, inasmuch as no one else is 
exactly in your position. But, if this considera- 
tion weighs with you at all, it is not a question 
which the Great Judge will ever ask. Far better 
take this gauge, “Am I buying up every oppor- 
tunity? Am [ laying out my Lord’s money to 
the best possible interest?’’ Thank God; we all 
have opportunity. The busiest of us have some 
golden hours that can be employed for God; the 
weakest of us have some power that may be 
pressed into His service; the poorest of us have 
some gift that may be laid on His altar. It has 
been pointed out that by far the greater propor- 
tion of the earth’s surface is occupied by water, 
barren rocks, and sandy deserts. Yet, if the 
comparatively small portion of waste land which 
remains were properly laid out, and diligently 
cultivated, there would be abundance of food for 
all the inhabitants of the earth, both man and 
beast. So with our lives: most of us are com- 
pelled to pass the greater part of our days in 
hard and often uncongenial toil, for daily bread, 
and in taking necessary rest and food; yet, if 
each of us faithfully consecrated the few hours 
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that remain over and above ; if we humbly and 
diligently gathered up the fragments that 
remained, there would be more than enough to 
appease the world’s great hunger for salvation. 
And there is another aspect of the case: just 
as the great waste of waters contributes largely 
to man’s health and wealth, so our daily work 
ought not to be a hindrance, but a precious 
opportunity for glorifying God. Perhaps we have 
more reason to fear lest we should be bewildered 
by the multitude, and appalled by the magnitude, 
of our opportunities, than distressed by the lack 
of them. Those who are most intensely in ear- 
nest feel most keenly the limitations of life; those 
who work the hardest are most conscious of how 
little they accomplish, in comparison with what 
they wish to do. While some of God’s most faith- 
ful servants are cut off from all active labour— 
though not shut out from every kind of service— 
to such it may be said, ‘“ Ye were also careful, but 
ye lacked opportunity.” It was a sad hour for the 
little Church at Philippi, when they heard that the 
man to whom they owed their knowledge of salva- 
tion, and whom they had learned to esteem so 
highly in love for his works’ sake, was languishing 
in prison, in loneliness, and in need of even the 
necessaries of life. Each member of the little 
community would gladly have donned the 
apostle’s chains, to secure his freedom; would 
have plucked out their own eyes, if that could 
have helped him; but, however careful they 
might be on his behalf, they lacked opportunity. 
For a time’ it seems they could find no way to 
communicate with the apostle. At last one was 
found who could be their messenger. It was a 
rare privilege that Epaphroditus enjoyed, to 
have his name handed down to the Church in all 
ages with the honourable distinction: “ He that 
ministered to my wants.” This service fully 
compensated for the sickness “nigh unto death” 
incurred in the ministration. But what of his 
brethren, whose names are unknown, who contri- 
buted to the gift which made the apostle break 
forth into the glad thanksgiving, “I have all 
and abound.” Only one could go ; but all could 
help; all could show real, practical sympathy. So 
it is in our own day; only one here and there 
is able to go out among the heathen; or to 
devote a life’s service directly to God’s cause; 
but all may help; though some, as has been wisely 
said, can only work vicariously—by money and 
by prayer. 

It is easy to discover whether our sorrow for 
our lack of opportunity is sincere, by the simple 
test, “ Are we thankfully making use of those 
opportunities, small or great, which are given to 
us?” A young lady once came to a friend in 
great distress, because her cherished plans of 
usefulness had been thwarted. She had set her 
heart upon going abroad, to engage in mission 
work in a field where woman’s labour is greatly 





needed; but her father would not consent to 
her leaving the country. “It is not,” she said, 
“that he objects to my working for Christ. 
He is quite willing that I should engage in any 
work that will not take me altogether away 
from home. My time is my own. I have no 
calls as far as household duties are concerned; I 
might so easily be spared; and it seems hard. that 
just the very work of all others to which I feel 
called should be the one thing from which I 
am shut out.” 

“T envy you!” was the unexpected reply. “An 
hour, now and then, snatched with great difficulty 
from other duties, is all the time I can devote to 
the work among the poor, whom I so much love. 
There is so much to be done for our heathen at 
homé, why don’t you go in heartily for the field 
that lies near you?” 

“Oh, that is such dirty work; I don’t think I 
should like it,”’ was the reply; but to her honour 
be it recorded, that after the first shock of 
disappointment was over, she did humbly and 
heartily take up the work that lay nearest to 
her, and “dirty” though it was, found purest joy 
and richest blessing. All, however, have not the 
same strength and nobleness of mind. 

One of those good, old, French saints, who 
united much sound sense with superior sanctity, 
very wisely says: “ There is no truer humility 
than in accepting the limits which God has as- 
signed to our work, and in making our works 
within those limits, great works.” And another, 
St. Francis de Sales, gives this sage counsel, 
“Tf you cannot do the good that you would, be 
more diligent in doing the good that you can.” 

There is room in God’s great army for volun- 
teers as well as regulars. It requires not a little 
modesty and self-repression to be willing to be 
“only a supply.” Yet such occasional toilers 
are really needed. How many an over-worked 
Sunday School teacher is obliged perforce to rest 
now and then, and would take his well-earned 
holiday with a much easier mind, if he knew 
that his lambs were well shepherded in his 
absence! Then again most City Missionaries, or 
District Visitors, have on their hands a number 
of cases of sick persons, who need much more 
time spent with them than the visitor can spare. 
Many of the household of faith are ending their 
days in sickness and loneliness, the necessarily 
short visits of the missionary are almost their 
only occasions of religious intercourse. He 
cannot lengthen his visits, for he feels that the 
greater portion of his time must be devoted to 
seeking the lost sheep, to caring for those who 
suffer without any knowledge of the Great 
Physician. Now, if some one who has little 
strength or leisure, but who could spare an hour 
or two, even at irregular intervals, would volun- 
teer for this service, what a gain it would be 
all round! The regular visitor’s mind would be 
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relieved. A fresh interest would be introduced 
into the monotony of the sufferer’s life. How 
welcome such a friend is, only those who have 
been laid aside, or have ministered to the sick 
can imagine. This is especially the case if the 
visit is accompanied by prayer; and to pray with 
the sick poor is not such a formidable thing as 
it seems. However weak or stammering the 
attempt may be, if it is true, earnest prayer, it has 
a considerable value for those who are cut off 
from the outward means of grace. But perhaps 
the greatest advantage of all, will be to the 
volunteer worker who, it may be, is one whom 
feeble health has kept from regular service, and 
has felt the sense of uselessness more oppressive 
than physical pain. Such, and many other of 


our morbid feelings, may be best treated by 
Dr. Arnold’s good prescription for religious 
declension in general: 

‘* Prayer and visiting the poor.” 

Other suggestions for improving scanty op- 
portunities will no doubt occur to those who 
have the first requisite for acceptable service, 
“A willing mind.” If we would have the Heaven- 
given quickness to see, and the earnestness to 
embrace opportunities, we must live in the spirit 
of the lines—. 

“No service in itself is small, 
None great, though earth it fill; 
But that is small that seeks its own, 
And great that seeks God's will. 


S. ELLEN GREGORY. 








MepvirTations IN VERSE, 


FOR LENT. 


: THE WINTER THRUSH. 





WEET bird! up earliest in the morn, 
Up earliest in the year, 
Far in the quiet mist are borne 
Thy matins soft and clear. 


As linnet soft, and clear as lark, 
Well hast thou ta’en thy part; 

Where many an ear thy notes may reach, 
And here and there a heart. 


The first snow-wreaths are scarcely gone, 
(They stayed but half a day); 

The berries bright hang lingering on, 
Yet thou hast learned thy lay. 


One gleam, one gale of western air 
Has hardly brushed thy wing; 

Yet thou hast given thy welcome fair 
Good-morrow to the spring ! 


Perhaps within thy carol’s sound 
Some wakeful mourner lies, 

Dim roaming days and years around, 
That ne’er again may rise. 


He thanks thee with a tearful eye, 
For thou hast winged his spright 

Back to some hour when hopes were nigh, 
And dearest friends in sight. 


That simple, fearless note of thine 
Has pierced the cloud of care, 

And lit awhile the gleam divine 
That blessed his infant prayer; 
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Ere he had known, his faith to blight, 
The scorner’s withering smile; 

While hearts, he deem’d, beat true and right, 
Here, in our Christian isle. 


That sunny morning glimpse is gone, 
That morning note is still; 

The dun, dark day comes lowering on, 
The spoilers roam at will. 


Yet calmly rise, and boldly strive; 
The sweet bird’s early song, 
Ere evening fall shall oft revive, 
And cheer thee all day long. 


Are we not sworn to serve our King? 
He sworn with us to be? 

The birds that chant before the spring, 
Are truer far than we. 


ATHANASIAN CREED. 





EEK we some realm where virgin souls may pray 


In faith untarnished by the sophists’ scorn, 
And duly raise on each diviner morn 

The psalm that gathers in one glorious lay 

All chants that e’er from heaven to earth found way: 
Majestic march ! as meet to guide and time 
Man’s wandering path in life’s ungenial clime, 
As Aaron’s trump for the dread Ark’s array. 
Creed of the saints, and anthem of the blest, 
And calm-breathed warning of the kindliest love 
That ever heaved a wakeful mother’s breast: 
(True love is bold, and gravely dares reprove); 
Who knows but myriads owe their endless rest 
To thy recalling, tempted else to rove? ” 


BURIAL SERVICE. 


What wonder if they grudge the dead his hope? 
The irreverent restless eye finds room and scope, 
E’en by the grave, to wrangle, pry and gaze, 
Heaven in its mercy hides, but man displays ; 
Heaven throws a gleam, where they would darken all; 
A shade, where they, forgetting worm and pall, 
Sing triumph; they excite, but Heaven allays. 
Alas, for England’s mourners, if denied 
The soothing tones of hope, though faint and low, 
Or swol’n up high, with partial tearless pride! 
Better in silence hide their dead, and go, 
Than sing a hopeless dirge, or coldly chide 
The faith that owns release from earthly woe.” 
Lyra APOSTOLICA. 
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‘ANY they who grudge the Omnipotent His praise, 
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fiReE MouNTAINs. 


BY E. C. 


HAT is a volcano? “A mountain,” 
says the geography, “that sends 
forth fire and smoke from the 
top.” A volcano is not of neces- 
sity a mountain. In the begin- 

ning of a volcano it is usually an 

aperture in the earth’s crust. This 
opening has sometimes been made 
beneath the ocean, and in this case 
the volcano is not only not a mountain, 
but is below the level of the earth, until enough 
matter is ejected from the opening to raise it 
to the level of the ocean. Some volcanoes on 
islands are but a few hundred feet above the 
general level of the island, and are by no means 
mountains. The height of a volcano depends 
on the material thrown out of the opening. If 
the ejected matter is lava in a very fine state, 
the height of the volcano will not be great. The 
volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands are illustra- 
tions of this class of volcano. If, on the other 
hand, the lava is very thick and viscous and 
great quantities of ashes and stone are thrown 
out with it, the volcanic cone will be of great 

height; such are Vesuvius, Cotopaxi, &c. 

Then, a volcano is not a “burning mountain,” 
as some of -he text-books say. The violent 
action seen in a volcano is in no sense combus- 
tion, though it looks much like it. Of the six 
hundred volcanoes, said to be found on the 
surface of the globe, more than one-half are 
extinct, or have exhibited no signs of fire or 
smoke, or anything like them, since the dawn of 
authentic history. Neither does the eruption 
always occur at the top, but quite as often from 
its side or base. The present crater of Strom- 
boli is some distance beiow its top, and one can 
look down into it from points higher up on the 
mountain. 

Neither do smoke or flame issue from the 
volcanic crater, as is popularly supposed. That 
which seems to be smoke is really condensing 
steam, or watery vapour, and what looks like 
flame is merely the reflected glow from the 
molten lava beneath. If the vapour were not 
there to reflect the light we should see no 
“flame,” or anything suggestive of it. When 
Vesuvius is not in a state of eruption, or is 
inactive, it is easy to see that the apparent flame 
only exists where there is vapour to reflect it. In 
great eruptions, however, enormous volumes of 
steam are poured forth, sometimes rising to the 
height of 20,000 feet, or about four miles; and 
when these are illuminated by the intense light 
of immense lava streams, overflowing the crater 







BRUCE. 


in all directions and rolling down the side of the 
mountain, it seems as if the world were on fire. 

The tremendous nature of volcanic energy and 
its mountain-building work were both strikingly 
illustrated in the formation of Monte Nuovo, 
on the shores of the Bay of Naples, a few miles 
north of the city, in the year 1538. From a 
spot of level ground, we were told, water, at first 
cold but afterwards warm, began to issue; then 
the earth cracked open, showing incandescent 
matter within the fissure. Soon masses of stone, 
with vast quantities of pumice and mud, began 
to be thrown up toa great height, and this con- 
tinued for two days and nights, forming a hill 
more than four hundred feet high. Less violent 
eruptions followed at intervals during the next 
five or six days, when the volcanic action ceased, 
and the place has been undisturbed ever since. 
Monte Nuovo is now a smoothly-rounded hill, 
covered with a dense growth of pines to its 
summit; and as one rides past it on an excursion 
to Lake Avernus (itself no doubt the crater of a 
voleano, but now converted into a quiet and 
lovely lake, with nothing to suggest its ancient 
terrors), you would never suspect that, instead 
of being one of the “ everlasting hills” which fill 
the landscape, it was the sudden product of 
volcanic forces, acting only some three and a 
half centuries ago. 

Many theories of volcanic action have been 
framed, but none of them are entirely satisfac- 
tory. Professor Judd, in summing up the results 
of the latest investigations on this subject, says, 
“We do not at present appear to have the means 
of framing a complete and consistent theory of 
voleanic action.” 

It is a curious fact that volcanoes, with 
scarcely an exception, are contiguous to large 
bodies of water. All oceanic islands that are 
not coral are of volcanic origin, and many of 
them are still the scene of volcanic activity. 
There are two belts of volcanoes extending 
entirely around the globe, and nearly at right 
angles to one another. Where these cross or 
intersect each other is the region of greatest 
volcanic activity. 

The proximity of volcanoes to the ocean has 
led to the theory that their action is due to the 
penetration of sea- water through fissures or 
cracks in the rocky crust of the earth to the 
molten matter within. The chemical changes 
that would follow, together with the expansive 
force of the enormous quantities of steam that 
would be formed in the confined space are suffi- 
cient, we think, to account for all the phenomena. 
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It is true there are difficulties with this theory, 
but they are less than are found in any other of 
which we have any knowledge. 

Stupendous as this action is, when we look at 
some of its effects, still we should bear in mind 
that, when compared with the vast bulk of the 
earth, it is of the slightest and most superficial 
character. A line, the hundredth part of an 
inch thick, on a sixteen-inch globe, would bear 
about the same relation to the globe that the 
highest mountains on the earth do to its size. 

We give now a few particulars about some of 
the most remarkable volcanoes of the world: 
Monte Nuovo has been idle since the year of its 
birth, only a little smoke representing the once 
formidable life that filled itscrater. But it may 
revive at any time, as perhaps even may, after 
a far longer period of repose, its classic neigh- 
bours—Lucinus, Acheron, Avernus, and a host 
of others, silent for many centuries, but still 
breathing heavily and sometimes stertoriously. 
From 1500 to 1631, A.D., the crater of Vesuvius 
was as placid and pastoral as when Spartacus, 
the Roman Robin Hood, pranked it there gaily 
with his merry men, in dells dense and fragrant 
with ilex and myrtle. 

It was on the 29th of September, two hundred 
and twenty-one years later, and on the opposite 
side of the Atlantic, that Jorullo saw the light. 
It rose, and stands, fifteen hundred feet above 
the plain, thirty leagues from the coast and 
more than forty from any other volcano. 

Jorullo appears to have burned for about a year, 
to have ejected in that time four sheets of lava, 
and covered a tract four miles square, thencefor- 
ward known from its utter desolation, as the 
Malpays or Bad Lands. It, with five other cones 
reared at the same time, and somewhat less in 
height, emits in our day only a little smoke. The 
plain around it is nevertheless covered with jets 
of smoke and vapour from thousands of little 
fumaroles three or four feet high, styled by the 
inhabitants Aornitos, or ovens. This lava- 
strewn plateau was thought by Humboldt to 
have been raised five hundred feet above the 
surrounding level at the instant of Jorullo’s 
appearance or just before it; but modern explorers 
agree in the opinion that what elevations 
exist is due to emissions of lava. It does not 
exceed a fourth of the distance from the original 
surface to the summit of the new mountain, nor 
does it amount in bulk to a greater mass than 
that repeatedly ejected at a single eruption 
elsewhere. . 

In July, 1831, in the open sea off the harbour 
of Sciacca, on the south-western coast of Sicily, 
the skipper of a Sicilian brig was astonished by 
the spectacle of a wave that swelled to the 
height of eighty feet, and when it subsided gave 
way to a dense column of smoke. This happened 
several times at intervals of fifteen or twenty 
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minutes. Scorise and dead fish floated ashore in 
great quantities. In twelve days an islet had 
been formed, crater form in shape, and capped 
with a sheaf of smoke and ashes two thousand 
feet high. The greatest breadth of the mound 
was eight hundred feet. Its height was variable, 
but usually at the extreme point sixty feet. The 
materials ejected were too light to build a solid 
substratum or resist the action of the waves. 
Hence the short-lived island had in November 
disappeared. On the 25th of December the 
sounding-line showed twenty-four fathoms on 
its site. Etna’s first outlying colony was a failure. 

Traces of superficial volcanic action are per- 
fectly apparent to the tourist of to-day in 
Germany, Hungary, Spain, Greece, and its 
islands. Lyell has made us familiar with the 
beautifully-marked groups of craters in Catalonia 
and Auvergne. In the latter are pointed out 
thirty-nine, beside some others less unmistakably 
marked. They all lay within a space of twenty- 
five or thirty miles. Lava, scoriz, calcined 
stones and soil, of the character due to the dis- 
integration of such materials, leave no doubt of 
the forces which have once been at work, even 
were the conformation of the country such as to 
admit of question on that point. 

Very different in the conditions of formation 
are the traces of the same force we encounter in 
Staffa and on the coast of Antrim. The famous 
cave and causeway were shaped at the bottom of 
the sea, and the lava, crystallised into columns, 
subsequently upheaved by a movement extend- 
ing over a wide area, and acting so smoothly 
and uniformly, as to cause little or no disruption. 
The pillars are as erect as when the whale swam 
about them. 

The United States can claim but two active 
volcanoes—St. Helen’s, a fellow-picket, far re- 
moved, of Jorullo on the line of the Cordilleras, 
and its file-closer on the north, St. Elias, a twin 
in height of Orizaba. 

The eastern and northern coasts of the Pacific 
are formed by a volcanic range, as every school- 
boy knows. Starting from Tierra del Fuego, it 
passes through Mexico and our western limits to 
Behrings Straits. There, deflected south-west- 
wardly, it makes stepping-stones of the Aleutian 
cluster, and goes through Kamstchatka, Japan 
and the Philippines to the Molluccas. There 
it divides—one branch turning westward by 
Borneo, Java, and Sumatra to Burmah, while a 
second threads the New Hebrides and New 
Zealand toward its culmination at the South 
Pole in Mounts Erebus and Terror, making a 
tolerably continuous oval. 

Upheavals and depressions on a great scale, 
and operating slowly over vast areas, have made 
broad gaps in these lines, and obliterated others, 
formerly no doubt quite as clearly marked. No 
one of these rows of chimneys is at any time 
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continuous and synchronous in activity; but the 
clefts supposed to underlie and be tapped by 
them reveal their continuity, frequently by 
sympathetic movements, involving points sepa- 
rated by thousands of miles. Paroxysms in 
Hecla, Vesuvius, and Etna have more than once 
been palpably coincident. In 1835, Coseguina 
in Nicaragua and Aconcagua burst into eruption 
on one and the same day. They are separated 
by an interval of thirty-five hundred miles. 
What vehicle of communication is it that travels 
with such velocity? Sound would traverse the 
distance named in about five hours. It is on 
record that Coseguina was heard at Bogota, 
eleven hundred miles distant as the crow flies. 
The atmosphere could not have accomplished 
this. T’he reverberation must have been con- 
veyed along the crust of the earth through the 
secret speaking-tube of the fraternity. The mere 
concussion may have caused the explosions, by 
unsettling the equilibrium of the slumbering 
forces, much as the Strockr is summoned into 
action by a pebble. 

When the gases rising from the molten 
interior lake seek egress, they force their way 
in a broad sheet through the space between its 
surface and the underside of the incumbent 
shell, and the enormous tension cannot fail to 
tell upon the inelastic crust. As a rule, the 
volume of these fluids seems insufficient to 
produce a serious tremour unless steam be added 
to them by an influx of water. Even then, the 
vibration they cause before reaching the escape- 
valve is, even in extreme cases, relatively very 
slight. ‘he most terrible earthquake does not 
compare, when measured by the body upon 
the surface of which it acts, with the twitch of 
a horse’s skin in shaking off a fly. It is imper- 
ceptible to the eye of those who experience it 
in an open plain. Men and the lower animals 
are seldom overthrown by the movement of the 
soil. ‘Their injuries are due to falling of walls, 
and less frequently to the sudden opening of 
crevices in the soil. These disruptions, a few 
feet across, dwindle to an infinitely small disloca- 
tion as they sink toward the centre of disturbance. 
Usually, the shocks last but a few moments, 
room for expansion into sea or air having been 
found by the imprisoned vapour. Sometimes 
they are repeated during a period of days, and 
even months. 

Of numerous and equally disastrous earth- 
quakes in more recent years, none have eclipsed 
in the general mind that of Lisbon, Nov. 1, 
1755. ‘he attack and instantaneous reduction 
of a European capital, by a new and terrible 
invader, made an impression that will yet be 
very long in dying out. The accounts of eye- 
Witnesses are abundant and full. Lately, new ones 
were discovered in private letters, written at the 
time, and since buried in desks and chests. 


FIRE MOUNTAINS. 


Many English were in the city, or on vessels 
in the Tagus, who could describe the event in 
its two aspects, on jand and water. 

In this case there was no warning. At half- 
past nine in the morning a tremendous noise 
was followed by a shock which prostrated the 
most solid structures of Lisbon in an instant. 
Some minutes after the movement was renewed 
in a kind likened tu that of a chariot rolling 
with extreme violence over a rugged surface. 
First and last, the terrible blow occupied six 
minutes. The bed of the river rose in several 
places to the level of its waters, and the great 
quay of the Prada was swallowed up with a 
crowd who had sought safety upon it. For a 
brief space of time the harbour was left almost 
dry, but the water returned in a billow fifty feet 
high, which swept many walls left standing. 
Toward noon another shock, more feeble than 
its predecessors, closed the tragedy, which was 
not confined to Lisbon. Oporto, Cadiz, and 
Madrid felt the shock at the same time, almost 
to a minute. Other towns, and some of the 
loftiest mountains of the peninsula experienced 
it with more or less marked results, but it did 
not restrict itself to the bounds of Spain and 
Portugal, nor was its severity by any means 
measured solely by distance from any supposed 
focus. The convulsion is estimated to have 
affected an area equal to a twelfth part of the 
surface of the globe ; not only was all Europe 
shaken, but a part of America and North Africa. 
Vesuvius, in eruption at the time, was suddenly 
silenced, and its column of smoke re-absorbed 
into the crater. Churches in Rotterdam were 
shaken ten hours after the Lisbon shock. Lakes 
and springs in many parts of Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden were affected. Westward across 
the Atlantic the vast oscillation took its way. 
At Madeira the sea rose fifteen feet. A billow, 
twenty feet high, is said to have entered the 
harbour of St. Martin’s in the West Indies. 
On the 18th November the impulse reached 
New England. In Boston chimneys were over- 
thrown or cracked, and among the farms stone 
fences had the like mishaps. The effects were 
felt on Lake Ontario. 

In the oft-cited case of the Neapolitan ruin, 
which antiquarians dub the Temple of Serapis, 
the alternate elevations and depressions are 
probably slow. The preservation of absolute 
verticality by the remaining columns, and 
absence of dislocation in the pavement on 
which they stand and constructions around 
them, is at war with the allegation that the 
movements were due to a cataclysm. 

From such facts we may conclude that the 


‘subterranean forces act with a steady, equable, 


and prolonged effort, as well as with sporadic 
and violent blows, and that they accomplish 
more by the former than by the latter method. 
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Are these forces, various in their manifesta- 
tions, complex and distinct in their character? 
Are they all to be summarily ascribed to a molten 
interior? If so, does liquefaction by heat extend 
to the centre of the sphere? Has the shrinking 
of the earth from either pole and expansion at 
the equator, productive of a present difference 
in diameter five times greater than the height 
of the loftiest mountains, nothing to do with 
the erection of those mountains, of the long 
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ridges they stud, and of the broader and more 
gentle plateaus upon which they stand? May 
not the assigned fluctuation of two and a-half 
degrees—granting that to be its extreme amount 
—in the inclination of the equator to the 
ecliptic, perpetually changing, as it does, the 
distance of each point on the earth’s surface 
from its centre of gravity, combine with the 
former influence in affecting gradually or 
suddenly the distribution of land and water ? 


PuULLIBLE. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES CRAWSHAW. 


cpisiea MONO 20705 
HE naturalists of this coun- 
try claim three hundred and 
eighty species of birds as 
natives of Great Britain; of 
these some have been seen 
only a few times, and many 
have their home upon the sea 
and may belong to other lands. Among the 
seabirds the gulls are the most conspicuous; 
about fifteen kinds are described as British 
species, but these, with others of the same 
family, have a wide geographical range and may 
be regarded as cosmopolitan. From sunny Italy 
to Sweden and Norway, and from the Gulf of 
Mexieo to the shores of Labrador, these wander- 
ing birds have been observed by ornithologists. 
The terns, or sea swallows, and the petrels are 
closely allied to the gulls, and have been placed 
in the Larid family, but the petrels are entirely 
maritime in their habits, and habitually fly low; 
while the irritable temperament of the terns, 
with their dashing and desultory flight, indicates 
an inferiority of rank, if not an inferior nature. 
The terns and the petrels rarely rise to those 
ambitious heights where the great black-backed 
gulls are perfectly at home, and where in 
superior circles they soar like eagles, or speed 
onward with swift and effortless progression. 
The gulis proper are shy, reserved and circum- 
spect, turning aside from suspicious objects at 
such an angle as to pass the point of danger at a 
safe distance, without any loss of time. Even the 
laughing gull, so-called, is not a merry bird—the 
laugh is guttural and derisive, and without 
abandonment. The foot of the rambler on the 
shore slips upon the wet fucus, and precipitates 
him noisily among the stones. Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
laughs the watchful bird gyrating above him. 
Redibundus has seen the movement: suspicion is 
confirmed. Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! that creature 
can only crawl: he has neither wings nor tail: 
down he goes upon the bladderwrack. Ha! 


Ha!—Ha! Ha! 











In the short trips upon the sea which the tourist 
takes during the summer months, the gulls are 
sure to furnish some entertainment by the way. 
One or two appear as the steamer leaves the 
river, and follow lazily until the voyage is over; 
generally keeping above the smoke banner, as 
though they would take their chance of some- 
thing edible turning up either in the wake of the 
vessel, or the smoke of the funnel. Occasionally 
the birds part company; exploring a little on either 
tack, a few miles out of the ship’s course are 
easily accomplished, and the bird returns shortly 
in leisurely fashion to resume the watch behind; 
in these forays the gulls travel immense tracts 
of ocean in search of food. Now and then the 
bird may be seen swooping down on rapid wing 
to secure some delectable morsel which has been 
thrown overboard, but in the majority of cases 
the gulls follow patiently for hours together 
without apparent success. 

Upon Loch Lomond, flocks of sea mews 
(smaller gulls) follow the steamer closely, show- 
ing their bright eyes and pretty plumage to the 
deck passengers, who throw fragments of biscuit 
into the air, which are cleverly caught by the 
birds, when the fragments are not too large. 

The herring gulls pick up prey without 
alighting upon the water, dropping their feet so 
as to touch the wave, patting the surface play- 
fully while they secure their food, usually the fry 
of the herring shoals, 

Flying is one of the fine arts, and to see 
“‘wingmanship ” in perfection one must creep 
cautiously to the edge of some beetling cliff and 
look down upon the gulls floating smoothly 
through the abyss below; hundreds of sharp eyes 
immediately detect the intruder, and the alarm 
passes from rock to rock until the air rings 
with their cries: a few of the more adven- 
turous, devoted apparently to the public good, 

sail up from the depths, and take a truly bird’s- 
eye view of the stranger, so adjusting their 
wings to the breeze that the ascent is 
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without any perceptible quiver of the organs of 
flight, the movement reminding one of an up- 
ward thought rather than a muscular exertion. 
The downward flight is often accomplished in a 
graceful and gigantic curve, in which the 
career of the bird is accelerated by the wind. 
Longfellow depicts it as the 


“Scythe-like sweep of wings that dare 
The headlong plunge through eddying gulfs of air. 


Tn all its manceuvres the gull appears to have a 
reserve of power. The unusual sight of a creature 
without wings, and of portentous form, clinging 
to the edge of the cliff, does not put the bird to 
confusion of flight; the survey is made quietly; 
the cry is expressive of indignation rather than 
terror, and the information, however unsatisfac- 
tory to a bird’s mind, is carried down to the 
gullery without clamour. Even the report of a 
gun does not greatly expedite the movements of 
these birds; with’a tranquillity of demeanour 
which never forsakes them, winnowing the 
startled air with their long and beautiful wings, 
they turn from the spot and sail away to more 
peaceful haunts. 

To shoot a gull is at best a skilful cruelty, for 
the gull is the fisherman’s friend; it is not easy to 
shoot, and less easy to recover, and the majority 
of the birds which are hit fly away to die of 
their wounds; if cleverly shot, the gulls are too 
common “to be worth setting up as specimens, 
and the sportsman finds that he has procured 
a bird which has a profusion of feathers and 
no flesh. 

The plumage of the Larine birds is always 
pleasing to the eye: it is very full, compact, and 
soft; there are agreeable shades of pale brown, 
and pure white is contrasted with a velvety 
black. In some species the grey shades assume 
a pearly appearance, or shine with a silvery 
brightness. The bill varies from gamboge 
yellow to bright scarlet, and at some seasons of 
the year the legs and toes are tinged with 
vermilion, reminding one of sprays of Italian 
coral. 


WE open the hearts of others when we open 
our own. 


WHEN, in your last hour (think of this), all 
faculty in the broken spirit shall fade away, and 
sink into inanity—imagination, thought, effort, 
enjoyment—then will the flower of belief, which 
blossoms even in the night, remain to refresh 
you with its fragrance in the last darkness. 


THE good man feel no injustice so strongly 
as that done to others; that committed against 
himself he sees not so clearly; the bad man feels 
only injury to himself. 


The gullibility of the English people is an 
unfair term in two senses, first because it cannot 
be proved that Englishmen are more easily im- 
posed upon than the people of other lands; and 
second because the term reflects upon the saga- 
city of the birds, whose name has been used to 
describe the facility with which our countrymen 
are supposed to be beguiled. The gulls are 
charged with gluttony, and confounded with the 
cormorants, voracious birds which may often be 
seen sitting upon an isolated rock in the sea, 
gorged with food and awaiting drowsily the pro- 
cess of digestion, but the food of the gulls con- 
sists for the most part of crustaceans, and small 
fish picked up after long travel and diligent 
search. A superficial inspection of the bird will 
convince the observer that the organisation is 
mainly a contrivance for locomotion in the air, 
and not for the assimilation of food. 

The word gull, in its derivation from the 
French, signifies to deceive, but these gulls are 
never deceived by the nature of the thing upon 
which they turn their wary eyes; the domestic 
fowl takes everything in the air for an eagle at 
least, and the ostrich according to the best autho- 
rities is a silly bird: “God hath deprived her of 
wisdom, neither hath He imparted to her under- 
standing.” But the gulls are rarely cheated by 
appearances, and seldom tempted to their ruin: 
a piece of wood shaped like something edible, 
or any offal thrown overboard from the passing 
ship which is not to their taste, does not bring 
them down upon a useless forage. A glance of 
their bright eyes detects the difference, and 
they suffer the thing to pass without further 
examination. 

The wingless gulls which stand agape about 
the caravan of the travelling auctioneer, or the 
simple folk who swallow the pills and potions 
which are warranted to cure all manner of 
diseases, might take a lesson or two from the 
beautiful birds which discriminate at a glance 
betwixt true worth and worthless trash, and 
pursue with tireless wing the purpose of their 
life. 


WHEN the heart is made the altar of God, then 
the head—the mental faculties, are the lights on 
that altar. 

He who, when calm and cool, presses his rights 
to the utmost, will, when actuated by passion, 
over-step them. 


Let amusements fill up the chinks of your 
existence, not the great spaces thereof. Let 
your pleasures be taken as Daniel took to 
prayer, with his windows open—pleasures which 
need not cause a single blush on an ingenuous 
cheek. 
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BY EMMA TATHAM. 


Vy) H that thou hadst but a soul, Sea Bird! 

As thou swimmest in heaven, so high; 
A spirit to know how thy white wings glow, 
A spirit to feast on the scene below, 

And the waves of the sparkling sky. 


Oh, that thou hadst but a soul to feel 
How the sunbeams have rob’d and crown’d thee ; 
How the earth to thee doth her beauty reveal, 
How the ocean doth spread, and the heavens unseal 
Their secret of glory around thee ! 


Oh, that there were but a heart to beat 
To the sweep of those graceful pinions; 

A soul to ride in a chariot so fleet, 

To float in the track of the sunbeam’s feet, 
And revel in light’s dominions. 


Oh, that my soul for a moment might be 
To thy beautiful wings upcaught, 
That I might on a midsummer morning flee 
Through many bright forms over forest and sea, 
As Pythagoras wildly taught. 


I would borrow, King Eagle, thy loftiest wing, 
And soar where no eye-beam would follow, 

A carol of praise I would joyously sing ; 

In the breast of the beautiful bird of the spring, 
In a lovely and moon-lighted hollow. 


Then I would hide in the skylark’s throat, 

And descend on the rainbow’s arch, 
On the clouds of the storm I would fearlessly float 
And _ rock on the winds an invisible boat, 

And follow the thunder’s march. 


Then would I change to a drop of the spray, 
And dance on the wings of the gale; 

And, as the hurricane, whirl on my way, 

Over fathomless valleys and mountains at play, 
And over the breakers pale. 


Out in the ocean at wild midnight, 
A thousand leagues from shore, 
My spirit should dance round the arches of white, 
When t! eds of the tempest are raving with fright, 
, heav’ns and the deep do roar. 


ransformed to the wandering gale, 


I we 
he broken waves, 
Glorio ing the mission barque’s sail, 


Flushing the cheek of the pining and pale, 
And sighing o’er far-away graves, 


I’d whisper of hope to some sorrowful ear, 
And say to the slave, “ Thou art free! ” 
{i would catch on my wing every sweet I came near, 
And then fly away home, oh, my own mother dear 
To bring all my treasures to thee. 
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JHE PHILDRENS jtour. 
AMOS DURA; OR, “THE FAITHFUL FRIEND.” 


BY L. M. SPOONER. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE following morning 
when the two friends 
met, Amos in spite 
of all his efforts to 
master his feelings, 
could not keep back 
his tears. 

“Look at Amos 
Dura, he is crying, 
and is as white as a 
ghost. He must be 
ill,” shouted one of 
the boys. 

“He has _ been 
taking too many cakes and sweets at Frau 
Steinberg’s—ho, ho, ho!” 

‘No, that’s not it. He has been eating ham, 
and because he is a Jew it has made him ill ;” 
said another boy with a grimace. 

“Don’t mind them,” whispered Hugo, 
noticing his friend’s depression; ‘you know how 
boys delight in tormenting each other, and the 
more cruel they are, the more vehemently I shall 
take your part, and the more dearly I shall love 
you.” 

“Thank you, Hugo, but it is not these taunts 
to-day; something happened at home last night 
which makes me miserable. The bell is ringing, 
we must go now into school. I will tell you all 
when we come out,” said Amos, sotto voce. 
The hum of the class-room began, and for the 
first time Amos could not keep his attention to 
his books—for the first time in two years he had 
to go to the bottom of the class. What could 
be the matter with the boy? The masters 
looked inquiringly at him. The lads stared and 
tittered. One evilly-disposed boy, who was 
sitting next to him, mischievously stuck a pin 
in his leg. Some months back, and how 
Amos would have retaliated. Now he took it 
patiently, having made up his mind to bear 
their insolence. Poor boy, he was thinking of 
his disgrace just then, in having been sent to 
the bottom of the class. He wassuffering bitter 
humiliation, and he blamed himself for allowing 
his feelings to master him. Of course he would 
have to work during play hours. 

Hugo, who knew him best was very sorry for 
him. He was disappointed, too, that they could 
not have the longed for talk together before 
they went to dinner. 





** T wonder what did happen after we left last 
night,” said Hugo to himself “ we all know that 
Nathan Dura is a cross old man, cross as he is 
rich. He sometimes says very hard words to 
poor Amos, I know that.” 

*“* Mother,” he exclaimed, the moment he sat 
down to table, “‘ Amos looked so sad and ill this 
morning, he tried to learn his lessons, but could 
not, so [ had to leave him behind, kept in as a 
punishment. I am afraid he will not get any- 
thing to eat, unless you give me something to 
take to him.” 

‘“* He shall have all my dinner,” cried Elise, 
pushing her plate aside, “I have some cakes 
left, and I will send him. those, too; poor Amos.” 

‘No, my darling, Hugo could hardly carry your 
plateful,” said Frau Steinberg, smiling, “ leave 
it to me and I will send him something that as 
a Jew he may eat.” 

The children knew their mother too well not 
to be satisfied. When Hugo ran off with a 
small basket under his arm, Franz and Elise 
even looked happy. 

Again the boys were summoned to the school- 
room, and again hour after hour went on till the 
hour‘of release came for Amos as well as the rest. 
It was a happy moment, and Hugo at once took 
possession of him. ‘Amos, come with me, I 
want to speak to you,” he said, grasping his 
friend by the arm and drawing him aside, “I 
have been so sorry for you.” 

When they had passed the playground, and 
were beyond the reach of the other boys, Hugo 
expressed a wish to hear about the trouble he 
had hinted at. Had there been a discussion 
with his father ? 

“Yes, my father was dreadfully angry with 
me last night,” replied Amos. “He became 
quite furious, threatened to beat me and drove 
me from the rooms, yet somehow I did not feel 
the least afraid of him. I was thinking how 
happy I had been with you and the children in 
the pretty garden, playing and reading so 
beautifully ; [ had never felt so happy in my 
life! Ah, and what a contrast, what a 
miserable ending to it all! After what has 
happened father and mother will never allow me 
to visit you again.” 

“Oh, you must not say that, Amos.” 

“T fear, Hugo, it is too true. You should 
have seen my mother’s face this morning when 
she said, Tell Hugo that he must never speak 
to you on the subject of religion, nor take you 


. to a Christian church again. If you disobey 
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AMOS 


your father, you don’t know what retribution 
will come upon you.’ I see it all. They mean 
to keep us apart, Hugo, and what is the use of 
hoping against hope? No more rambles in the 
woods, no more romps with the little ones, no 
more coffee in the garden with your good 
mother. Oh! how shall I bear it all, Hugo ?” 

“Why, Amos, did you not hear mother say 
that God helps us to bear the hardest things? 
Only you must put your trust in Jesus Christ,” 
added Hugo, in a solemn whisper. 

‘*T do wish and try to put my trustin Him. 
But, Hugo, father and mother think mea fool. 
and call me very wicked for praying to Jesus; and 
they scolded me because I told them that no 
one could be really happy without loving Him. 
What am I to do?” cried the boy, despairingly. 

“Because your father is an unbeliever, you 
will not be an unbeliever; because he is blind, 
you will not be blind, too, Amos. Do not lose 
heart, but try and get at the truth, and you will 
not find it hard to give up the religion of your 
fathers. Never mind what people tell you; but 
go on loving Jesus with all your heart, and with 
all your soul, and with all your strength. That is 
what we are taught in our church.” 

“Yes, I know, but I must not go to your 
church. I have to obey my parents, and shall 
be shut out for ever from hearing of Jesus 
Christ.” 

‘“You can always pray to Him, so cheer up, 
dear Amos,” said Hugo, hopefully. 

“Here we are, at the garden gate,” cried the 
young Jew, with a gloomy face; and leaning 
against the railings, he looked in lovingly. “I 
hear the children’s voices, but I must not come 
in with you, [ am on forbidden ground,” he 
added, sorrowfully. 

“Oh, no, no, you are not really banished,” 
replied his friend, ‘‘ I mean to ask mother when 
she goes to take coffee with yours, to try and 
make peace between you and your father. She 
will manage it, I know she will, she is so clever 
and good,” cried Hugo. 

With these hopeful words ringing in his ears, 
Amos hurried home, and to his great relief, 
found that his father had gone to Frankfort, 
and would be away for some days. “I dare say 
it is wrong, but I am glad he is gone,” he 
said to himself. During his absence, Amos 
and Hugo met every day at school, and the 
former was in much better spirits. 

In honour of a prince’s visit to the town, 
the school had a whole holiday; and the 
masters, wishing to give the boys a treat, took 
them to a forest some miles off, where all had 
coffee at the forester’s. 

It was a charming day. Animosity among 
the boys was forgotten; all appeared contented 
and happy. On returning home, and drawing 
near the town, Amos and Hugo lingered behind. 
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They were weary, and paused to rest under a 
tree. Whilst engaged in earnest conversation, 
they were startled by the grip of a bony hand, 
laid on a shoulder of each, whilst a harsh 
voice cried, “Caught in the act, you young 
scoundrels ! ” 

The words were quite as startling as the grip, 
and on turning round, there stood before them 
Nathan Dura, smiling grimly. 

“ Hold, you need not struggle, I shall not let * 
you go till I choose. So, you two lads walk 
together every day? I have found you out,” 
growled the old Jew. “I understand it all 
now. It is you, Hugo Steinberg—you who are 
the culprit, the spoiler of our peace,” and up 
went, Nathan’s hand, as if he were about to strike 
a heavy blow. 

“Oh, father, father, don’t hurt Hugo,” cried 
Amos, in an agony. ‘“ Beat me, do anything 
but injure Hugo, who is so good and kind to 
me and everybody.” 

“Silence! I will not be interfered with,” 
cried Nathan, in a voice hoarse with passion, 
and seizing Hugo by the collar; “ Listen, you 
young Gentile, you wicked boy, dare to read a 
line of your Bible, or speak to my son upon 
religion again, and I will punish you as you 
have never been punished in your life.” 

“Tam sorry I have made you angry, sir,” 
said Hugo, raising his soft, honest eyes to his 
accuser ; “but I must tell you, sir, that Amos 
and I love each other, like David and Jonathan, 
and I don’t say anything to him, but what I 
know will make him happy. Our pastor says 
the Jews do not know the right way to get to 
heaven, and I want Amos to know it.” 

“The Jews don’t know the right way to get 
to heaven, indeed! What miserable ignorance, 
what horrible presumption! A nice way truly 
to bring peace and happiness into a family, 
pouring poison into my son’s ears, and sowing 
seeds of dissension upon the very threshold of a 
Jew’s sacred dwelling.” 

“T wish you could understand me, sir. I 
wish you would read the Gospel yourself and 
you would find it is not a false Book, but 
what mother calls it, a treasure worth more than 
all the gold in the world.” 

“Tell your mother, who, I thought, was a 
sensible woman, that it is dross!” cried 
Nathan. 

“My dear sir, I ask you, for Amos’s sake, 
to read our Book, which you call false,” said 
Hugo. 

This was too much for Nathan, the Jew. 
Never had he in his life met with such perti- 
nacity ina youth. Losing all control over him- 
self, he grasped Hugo by the shoulder, and flung 
him from him with such violence that the poor 
lad missed his footing, and fell to the ground. 
Thinking only of his noble friend, and having 














no fear of his father, Amos bent down, saying, 
in the tenderest tones, ‘‘ My Hugo, my own dear 
Hugo, speak to me, do speak to me, and tell me 
are you hurt ?” 

e neither moved nor spoke. 

“ Amos, get up,” shouted the angry father. 
But the unhappy boy only shook his head, 
pressed his lips to his schoolfellow’s pale cheek, 
and put his arms round him as if to shield him 
from further injury. 

“He does not open his eyes, he cannot speak! 
What injury have you done him, father ?” 
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cried Amos, in terror; “Oh, what shall I do 
without you, my Hugo, my noble Hugo ?” 

“Get up, I tell you!” shouted Nathan, and 
seizing Amos rudely, he forced him to his feet. 

A crowd had now collected, and several voices 
took up the ery, “A Jew! A Jew! ill-treating 
his ownson! Shame! Shame !” 

Nathan turned pale, and then began to grow 
alarmed. No Jew, he knew, would find mercy at 
the hands of the police. Grasping his son by the 
arm, he hurried him away to the Jews’ quarter, 
neither heeding nor caring for the injured lad. 


(To be continued.) 





LETTER FROM MARTIN 


a) @ ERCY and peace in Christ, my dear 
little son. I am glad to hear that 
you learn your lessons well, and 
pray diligently. Go on doing so, 
my child. When I come home I 
will bring you a pretty fairing. I know a very 
pretty, pleasant garden, and in it there area 
great many children, all dressed in little golden 
coats, picking up nice apples, and pears, and 
cherries, and plums, under the trees. And they 
sing and jump about, and are very merry; and, 





LUTHER TO HIS LITTLE 


SON. 


besides, they have got beautiful little horses, 
with golden bridles, and silver saddles. Then 
I asked the man to whom the garden belonged, 
whose children they were, and he said: ‘ These 
are children who love to pray and learn their 
lessons, and do as they are bid.’ Then I said, 
‘ Dear sir, I have a little son called Hans Luther; 
may he come into this garden, too’? And the 
man said, ‘If he loves to pray, and learn his 
lessons, and is good, he may; and Philipp, 
and Jo, too.’” 


BRAVE TOM THUMB. 


BOM THUMB was a brave little man. 
A eel = He had lots of presents in his pretty 
house in one of the very prettiest of 
the New England towns, and some 
of these presents were most valuable. 
There was a snuff-box from Prince Albert, pre- 
sented to Tom Thumb when he was shown to the 
Court at Windsor. This he prized very highly, as 
well as a number of other elegant things which 
were given him by the nobility and gentry of Great 
Britain. On one occasion the knowledge that 
he kept these articles in the house, excited the 
undisguised envy of a party of burglars, who 
thought they would have an easy job with the 
small family. Tom was awakened at dead of 
night to the knowledge that burglars were in 
the lower rooms. His wife begged him to let 
them complete their work, on the plea that his 
life was more valuable than all the gold and 
silver in the world. But the little man, who, 
though small in stature, had the courage of a 
giant, went to his bureau drawer, took out two 
handsomely-chased revolvers — one was a gift 
from the Crown Prince of Prussia—and crept 
down to the parlour, where he saw two men busy 
at work on a safe constructed in the wall. 





“Stop that,” he said quickly, “or here’s a 
bullet for each of you.” 

The two men turned round in great alarm, 
and almost laughed to see the diminutive figure 
that stood a few feet off. One of them threatened 
him. “If you make a step towards me, I fire,” 
said Tom, and they saw a revolver in each of his 
hands. 

* You’re a plucky little fellow,” exclaimed the 
other burglar, “and I'll have nothing to do 
with this.” Then, addressing Tom, “ If we go, 
will you keep quiet ?” 

“ Leave my house,” said Tom. 

At this moment Mrs. Stratton, who had come 
down and saw the scene, screamed aloud. The 
two burglars thought no more of it, but made a 
rush and scrambled out of the window. In the 
flight one of them dropped a gold signet ring, 
which Tom was ever after proud to show asa 
memento of his encounter with burglars. He 
was never after molested. 

Tom was very fond of sailing. Once he had 
the tiller, and was skimming along the Sound 
with a party of friends. A four-year old boy, 
who was playing about the deck, fell into the 
water. The mother screamed. 
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“Hold the tiller, and bring her around,” 
shouted Tom, and in an instant he was in the 
water swimming towards the drowning child, 
whom he soon reached, and whom he held up in 
the water for fifteen minutes, while the people, 
bungling on board, tried to get the thirty-foot 
boat around. 

“Tt was said of Tom Thumb,” remarked an 
actor, “that at the time of the Newhall House 
disaster in Milwaukee, he fled with his jewellery, 
leaving his wife behind. This is not true. She 
fainted, and when they were found toward the 
foot of the stairs, he was carrying her, as well as 
he could, and would not let her go when assis- 
tance arrived, so that they both had to be carried 
out together. When he reached the street he 


fainted, too. But his pluck stood by him during 
the critical period, and he saved his jewellery.” 

Tom Thumb used to say he would give up all 
the money he made to be the size of an ordinary 


man; this was particularly the case when he ° 


would come across some cowardly bully. At one 
time he was so annoyed at insults levelled at 
himself and his wife by such people that he kept 
a “ heeler ” by him, who, on the slightest provo- 
cation, would “clean out the crowd” in regular 
Sullivan style. This class soon found it out, and 
Tom had a quiet time of it. 

Tom Thumb was well off, but not actually rich, 
when he died. When he passed away he was worth 
fully 50,000 dollars, however, which was a good 
deal for such a small man.—WN. Y. Journal. 


fASTLE PoNNeLL 


A TALE OF 


BY MRS. 


CHAPTER V. 


“A very pitiful lady, very young ; 
Exceeding rich in human sympathies.” 
ROSSETTI. 





T was a bright, clear morning 
when the O’Donnell and 
his daughter set out for 
their walk up the glen to 
meet the mail-car. It 
seemed as if nature was 
going to make some com- 
pensation for the long 
period of cold, and almost 
ceaseless rain, which had 
soddened the land, and 
made seed-sowing impos- 
sible. The glad and hopeful 

influence that fine weather always brings with 
it, the cheering sunshine, the song of birds, the 
dance of the opening buds of the mountain ash, 
and of the tasselled catkins of the weeping 
willow, gladdened Honora’s young heart, so that 
the depression consequent upon  yesterday’s 
agitation passed away. 

But it was not so with the O'Donnell, who 
could by no means rouse himself to share the 
cheerfulness which he so thankfully saw in his 
daughter. Physical depression was added to the 
disquietude of his mind, and, there being ample 
time to reach the road before the post-car was 
due, he walked slowly up the glen—a_ heavily- 
burdened man. 

The mountain road up which his Majesty’s 
mail came jingling on was crossed by a rough 
bridge spanning the little river. The architect 
had been contented with one single arch of 
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masonry, almost sharply pointed. Up this the 
driver of the car now urged his raw but well- 
mettled steed, and, descending the other side 
with a rattle, as if the vehicle were shaking itself 
to bits, he pulled his horse nearly on his haunches, 
and plucked at the rim of his shapeless hat, as 
he saw the signal to take up so unusual a pas- 
senger as the O’Donnell, who, since he gave up 
riding—years ago—had been familiar to the 
country-side in connection with a large old 
family coach, the emblazonry on which used to 
be lighted up by link-boys’ torches, as, at the 
mansions of the great, it waited on O’Donnell’s 
stately wife. 

As her father seated herself in the car, Honora 
saw a sudden paleness overspread his face. She 
had observed it several times lately, but never 
before had it been so marked. The step to the 
car was high—perhaps that had affected him. 

Another minute, and, with a kind of whoop 
to his horse as a signal to start, and a still 
more unmistakable stroke of the whip, the car 
rattled off. Honora watched it go round a bend 
in the road, and wished she could have spoken 
to her father and satisfied herself that he did 
not feel ill. It might have been the exertion of 
reaching the high step that made him turn so 
pale. Lately, when she had seen the same 
appearance and spoken of it to him, he said, 
“Tt was nothing : people often changed colour 
without any cause.” The little uneasiness she 


felt passed away under the recollection of these ; 

words. She stood thinking for a minute or two. 

Then, as she turned to go home, she paused 

again to gaze, from the high ground where she 

stood, on the grand scenery around. It had been 
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familiar to her from her childhood ; yet, in the 
changing aspect of the changing year, it still 
seemed new. 

Below, Lough Foyle lay, silvered over in the 
sunlight, its surface sat ech into endless sparkles 
as the light wind tossed the little wavelets on to 
meet the coming tide, and break themselves 
against its ponderous roll. Across the wide 
breast of the Foyle was Ennishowen Head, 
the rugged rocks that had fallen from his brow, 
reaching far out into the sea, their distance 
marked by a great wreath of sunlit foam. 
Landward, from Ennishowen, stretched a range 
of hills of varied height and form, on which 
played the changing lights and shadows that 
fleecy clouds cast over them, as they took their 
way through the sunny air. To the right of 
where Honora stood, Magilligan reared his 
front, twin brother of the lofty Ennishowen 
Head. In some period, remote beyond all that 
man’s chronology can reach, they had been torn 
asunder, and the confluent waters had rushed in 
and formed the historic Foyle. 

The cultivation of the present day has clothed 
Magilligan’s slopes for some distance with well- 
arranged plantations, and at the foot of the 
precipitous cliffs that line the sandy beach, the 
iron horse pursues his rapid course, so near to 
where the Atlantic waves roll in, that the 
salt spray is dashed up sometimes on the 
carriage windows as the train goes on. 

The roar of the great waves, the sea-birds’ call, 
were heard in unison with the many voices by 
which Nature breaks the monotony of silence. 
It remained for our time to hear the shrill 
alarum with which the snorting engine and its 
train, freighted with human life, and all its hopes 
and fears, rushes through the dark centre of the 
frowning rocks; then, coming to the outer world 
for a breathing space, utters another shriek as it 
dashes through another cliff’s dark heart, and 
pursues its iron track. 

No vision of such a possible disturbance of 
his calling damped the energies of Pat Doolan, 
the driver of his Majesty’s Mail car, as with 
loud cracks of his whip and an occasional 
“whoop,” he sped his horse along the mountain 
road, in the full persuasion that no letter-bags 
were being carried so safely and so fast as those 
he had the charge of; nor, he firmly believed, 
ever would be. 

Honora meantime had turned from the glen 
head, and was going leisurely across the face of 
the hill. Not far in advance was a great heap of 
boulder-stones piled up one on another into a 
strange fantastic shape. 

The new light of Geology had scarcely then 
been set up; and the droppings of a glacier that 
had gone that way were, agreeably to some old 
superstition, called “‘ The Giant’s.Grave.” Said 
Giant had stepped across from Enrnishowen, 


before the longh had grown wide, but the 
exertion was too much for him, and he died of it; 
and it was well he did, for the beautiful young 
girl he was pursuing was left to marry in peace 
the man of her choice. For fear lest the giant’s 
sleep might not be eternal, she made her lover 
put these big stones over him. They had not been 
fitted together so closely, however, but that there 
were many sheltered nooks among their dark 
grey sides; and hardy wilding shrubs kept up a 
stunted growth among their clefts, and made a 
welcome shade to any wayfarer who sat there. 

Honora had often been there before; some- 
times with Fergus in the old days of play and 
comradeship. It was not long ago, yet oh, how 
light life seemed then! Shadows were falling 
now; some of them very dark, most darkly that 
undefined uneasiness about her father’s health. 
This saddened her far more than the knowledge 
of their altered circumstances. 

Fergus, too! With what a thrill of pain she 
thought of him. It was some weeks now since 
Mr. Warnock had last spoken of him; and then 
all he had told her was so different to anything 
they could have wished; so full of sad for- 
bodings. But there had been no tidings of 
him since, for if Mr. Warnock had heard lately, 
he could not have communicated with her 
because he had been from home, and whether 
he had yet returned she did not know. 

To these sources of anxiety what was there 
to oppose? As she asked herself this, Honora 
looked around her, and, amidst the ennobling 
influences of earth. and sea, and sky, she felt 
how much enjoyment lay open to the mind that 
sympathised with Nature. 

Then other thoughts arose; the questionings 
and speculations that have perplexed so many; 
the mystery of life, with all its countless 
capacities for suffering. The mystery of evil; its 
coming forth, its purport, its end, and its destruc- 
tion finally from the presence of the Almighty. 

Honora sat long, pondering on these things. 
Her comparatively lonely life threw her in upon 
herself, and increased the native thoughtfulness 
which was deepened now by the anxieties that 
were clouding over a young life, heretofore so 
calm and sunny. 

The wondering doubt, that, while not failing 
to realise and appropriate the Divine teaching 
from birds and flowers, was yet potent to stifle 
the “ little faith,” that would fain have taken 
to itself the comfort of that teaching. The need, 
felt now for the first time, of some unfailing 
strength that the tried and perplexed human 
spirit can rest on with certainty. These thoughts 
oppressed her. Not yet had Honora learned 
to trust the “guidance of the Eye.” Rather 
did it seem that such an unimportant part as 
hers must be “hidden and passed over,” 
amidst the vast interests of the universe. 
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The sun was riding high in the heavens, and 
his more direct beams warned her of noon; so, 
with a long sigh of perplexity, she rose to go. 
Just then her eye was caught by a knot of 
wild violets growing, apparently, out of the 
solid face of a great boulder-stone. A perfect 
plant with well-expanded leaves, two opened 
violets, and several buds. No garden mould 
could have nursed its simple beauty to more 
complete perfection. Looking more closely, 
Honora saw that it was rooted in the tiniest 
cranny, a mere crack in the stone’s dark surface. 
Who planted it? What nourished it? How 
did it pass so safely the stages of its little 
life, holding to that cold stone? Such were her 
thoughts, as she gazed tenderly at the clinging 
violet, and found that it had taught her the 
very truth the great philosopher’s simple words 
have so familiarised: “Truly, if God is great 
in great things, He is infinitely great in little 
things.” And, recognising His hand in this 
“little thing,” the teaching from the grass 
and lilies of Palestine became apparent to her; 
and she believed that He who marks the 
sparrows’ fall would remember her in all the 
perplexity and fear that seemed to be gathering 
round her. 

Some little distance from where she sat, a 
roughly-tracked-out road went down the hillside 
to the sea, and in one of a small cluster of huts 
near it lived an old woman who was one of 
Honora’s rather numerous pensioners. She had 
been a servant at the Castle in former times, and 
was a keen, vivacious old body, such as is not 
unfrequently found among the Irish peasantry. 

As Honora saw the smoke rising from the 
little gorge where Granny lived, she remembered 
that she had not seen her for some time ; so she 
went across the hillside to pay her a visit and 
gladden her loneliness, as she had often done 
‘before, with the consciousness that there was 
still some one to remember her. This day, 
however, Granny was not, as usual, alone ; for 
a married daughter came to see her, and brought 
one of her children, a little, toddling, yellow- 
haired thing, who took a great fancy to Honora, 
and kept standing by her, gazing up into her 
face as she sat talking to the old woman. 

*T did not know I should be here when I left 
home, Granny, or I’d have brought you a little 
tea.” 

“ Whisht now, Miss Honor, dear, shure you’re 
niver but sendin’ me. What’s the likes 0’ me to 
do wi’ tay, barrin’ a Sunday mornin’ or a set 
time; an’ the milk’s illigant, an’ it’s that scarce 
this year that if it wasn’t for yer ladyship sorra 
a dhrap I’dsee. I’deed, Margit (cook at the 
Castle), she’s real good, an’ still sends me word 
whin she’s going till churn, fer me ’till send me 
wee can.” 

* And Tim always brings it up to you?” 





“Aye shure, when he’s comin’ home at 
night.” 

This Tim was a neighbour’s son, who worked 
at the Castle. 

“Oh, but ye’re in a hurry this mornin’, Miss 
Honor. Rest ye a wee; do, now.” 

But Honora could not stay longer; she had 
been out so long, she said. When she rose to go, 
the little child reached up its hand as if to go with 
her, and as she stooped to speak to it, it caught 
her finger in its tiny grasp, and held her while, 
she stood for a moment outside the cottage door, 
bidding the old woman good-bye. Then, gently 
relaxing the baby hand, and patting the rosy 
cheek, she told the little creature to go in with 
Granny. 

“ Tt’s so steep here,” she said; “if that little 
creature were to wander away a few steps it 
might be killed.” 

“Dear heart!” said: the old woman, cheerily, 
“the wee childhur has all o’ them an angel goes 
afthur them; they could’na be kep safe na ither 
way.” 

The sun, that had been hid in cloud-land for 
a time, shone out just then, and lit up the little 
group with a touch almost of pathos as they stood 
in their picturesqueness at the cottage door: the 
old dame, with her round, white linen cap, not 
unlike in shape the modern mob of fashion, 
surmounting a face in which some comeliness 
still lingered. A bright plaid shawl—Honora’s 
last Christmas gift—was on her shoulders, and 
her bent figure was supported by a short, thick, 
blackthorn stick, looking very like the tra- 
ditional weapon of Irish fairs; and as, with 
both hands clasped on its knobby head, she 
looked up in Honora’s face, her bright, black 
eyes twinkled with something of the vivacity of 
youth, while she announced her very practical 
idea regarding angels. 

Then the little child, with its curly, yellow 
hair and rosy cheeks, nestling itself in the folds 
of Honora’s dress, and peeping out and smiling; 
and the lady herself, with her tall and graceful 
figure, in a simple nankeen morning dress, with 
a light-blue scarf wound airily round her, and 
on her shapely head a straw hat, tied down, 
gipsy-fashion, with a blue ribbon. 

A pretty group, on the mountain-side, that 
bright spring day, with sunshine all around ! 
A shadow fell across the sunshine where they 
stood, and a step, unheard by Granny’s duller 
ears, made Honora look quickly round. In a 
moment, with the bound that human pulses only 
know when feeling, wakened from its hidden 
depths, communicates to them the lightning 
flash that roused it, Honora’s snowy neck, her 
face, her very brow, grew crimson. 

Fergus, for it was he, saw the deep flush and 
almost cowered before it; for his self-conscious- 
ness attributed it to a knowledge of his own 
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position, which, however he might try to gloss 
it over to himself, was scarcely such as would 
commend him to Honora. With an embarrassed 
air he offered her his hand, and scarcely was the 
crimson flush dispelled by the paleness that 
succeeded it, than Honora’s natural self-control 
had gained its place again. 

* You here!” she said, “I did not know you 
were expected?” 

“T was not. I came away suddenly.” 

“Is all well with you?” she asked, quietly. 

“Oh, yes, yes; I don’t quite know what you 
will say,” he stammered on, as he wondered 
if any rumour of the truth had reached her. 

Honora, after answering his inquiries for her 
father, turned towards her home, and Fergus 
walked on beside her. 

Granny stood in the doorway looking after 
them. Steadying herself with one hand, she 
shaded with the other the keen, old eyes that 
had not looked so long on this world’s ways 
without understanding something of the nature 
of the greeting she had just witnessed. 

“The saints presarve us! Is it Miss Honor 
o’ the Castle! The dochthur o’ the O’Donnell 
an’ that young furriner! They say he’s a 
Spanish, though whether that’s gude or bad 
I dinna’ ken, but brother’s son to him at the 
mill! ” 

She toddled back, and putting a wooden 
stool across the open door to keep the little child 
from straying out, she sat down by her hearth- 
stone to consider. 

When Fergus left Dublin he had very little 
idea that he would experience much difficulty 
in telling why he did so to those most interested 
in knowing. The companionship of many others 
in the expulsion that had at last overtaken 
him, the excitement, the plaudits of men whom 
he had not yet learned were to be classed under 
the familiar terms of fools or knaves, and the 
elation that accompanies the first step towards 
political notoriety—all these things had sustained 
a mental effervescence that was fast subsiding, 
and its subsidence chilled the eloquence with 
which he would otherwise have made known his 
position to Honora. He never meant to hide 
it from her, not for an hour, but he little 
thought it would be so difficult to tell her. 

However, Fergus was a bad dissembler, and 
impulsive speech and action came to him more 
readily at any time than deliberation. As they 
went together over the short thymy gress, 
down the hill side, he broke the constraint that 
in some strange way they both felt, by saying, 
“You have not heard, perhaps, of the way 
things have been going on in Dublin?”’ 

“ Not lately.” 

“ Well, ’'d better tell you. The Government 
are shaking in their shoes; the spirit of the 
people is aroused, and we shall soon be free.” 





“Free! Ithought we were free. What is 
there interfering with us? ” 

“ Perhaps nothing just at this moment, with 
you or me; but look at the slavery of the 
people! They are bowed down in poverty and 
ignorance, and have no more share in the 
government than if they lived in Russia.” 

“T do not understand you; who are the 
people who should share in the government? ” 

“Why, nearly everyone, or quite everyone. 
Liberty brings equality with it; the only true 
rank is that of the soul.” 

“T think you are fighting with shadows,” 
said Honora, quietly. ** Will you reach that 
branch for me? ‘I'here are hawthorn buds 
upon it, the first I have seen.” 

They were standing under an old hawthorn 
tree, and Honora had paused as she caught 
sight of its snowy buds. 

“‘ Shadows, indeed!” he replied. ‘“ Yes; one 
great black shadow, that lies over all the land 
and crushes its manhood out of it. I may as 
well tell “you, Honora; the Government have 
come dewn upon us for saying what we think— 
not even in our college rooms is there freedom, 
and they have shut the doors on a number 
ef us.” 

“The doors of your rooms?” said Honora, 
inquiringly; for she did not quite take in his 
meaning. 

“The doors of Old Trinity,” he replied ; 
“they’ve turned out Emmet, and a lot of the 
best and cleverest men in the college, including 
—this with a low bow and very grave face— 
including your humble servant.” 

** And how are you to get into your profes- 
sion?” said Honora, looking startled and half 
incredulous. 

“Oh, I’ve done with all that. There are 
ways to fame shorter and surer than waiting 
for briefs.” 

“What do you mean, Fergus? you almost 
frighten me.” 

“T would not willingly do that; but Honora’’— 
and he stopped and looked earnestly at her— 
“two hundred thousand men in [reland are 
bent on liberating her. No tyrant’s force can 
stem their righteous indignation, or check the 
might of their arms; and, if it could, France 
stands behind, bristling with victorious bayonets. 
At this moment her shores are thronged 
with forces waiting only for the signal from 
our side that we are ready, and on they come, 
to sweep away the Saxon tyrants and give 
Ireland back to her own dear sons again.” 

*‘T could laugh at such foolish words,” re- 
plied Honora; “ but that I know that in using 
them you are playing with fire. Can it be, that 
for such mad nonsense, you have thrown away 
all your prospects in life?” 

“Well, not exactly all; only the privilege of 
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talking against time, screening bad people, 
defeating the innocent, and telling fibs by the 
bushel; that’s about all I’ve lost in not being a 
barrister; and I’ve found troops of friends, and 
a noble cause to join them in.” 

“Do you mean that you belong to the United 
Irishmen! Rebels, traitors! ” 

“Not that. Patriots and deliverers of their 
land! Members of the great brotherhood that 
the spirit ef freedom has awakened, and will 
lead on to victory.” 

“Can any madness equal this?” exclaimed 
Honora, in a tone of deep distress. She marked 
the kindling eye and flushed cheek with which 
Fergus spoke; and she knew him too well not 
to believe in the reality of the feelings that so 
aroused him. 

“There’s method in this madness, though,” 
he said ; “ the Saxon churls will have to leave 
the land, and the descendants of the old Irish 
families will have their own again.” 

“An utterly impossible arrangement,” replied 
Honora. ‘“ Where would you find the descen- 
dants of the original Celts ? Also, what do you 
intend doing with the present owners ? Borrow 
the guillotine from your friends, the French, and 
dispose of them in that way?” 

Fergus was silent. 

They had reached the beach now which led 
towards Castle Donnell. As they walked along 
the stretch of firm, white sand, Fergus said,— — 

“‘T am sorry you disapprove so much of what 
I have told you.” 

Honora’s voice trembled a little, as she replied 
that “ Treasonable projects'must be very alluring 
when they could lead a man to sacrifice all other 
considerations to them.” 

“TI thought,” he replied, “that women— 
especially women of a high tone of mind—were 
always patriotic.” 

“There is no patriotism in trying to place 
your country under a foreign yoke.” 

“We are under that now: that is the very 
thing we want to break off.” 

“ Nonsense ! Call the Government of England 
foreign! The English have been established 
here for five or six hundred years. We have the 
same language, and nearly everyone has friends 
and relations in both countries. Foreign, indeed! 
And then you talk of France for a protector! 
What have we to do with the Frenoh—with their 
riots and awful massacres? I really think you 
are out of your senses, Fergus, to talk thus.” 

“So you told me just now; but, if I am, I 
am one of a large number of similar madmen, 
and some very choice spirits among them.” 

Honora longed to know if Mr. McIver, senior, 
knew what Fergus had now been telling her; 
but she could not bring herself to mention his 
name by asking. Presently Fergus said,— 

“T wish you could hear the Irish cause dis- 





cussed at our meetings. There is nothing more 
noble than to stand up for an enslaved people.” 
“You should prove that they are enslaved 
first. But, to quote from authorities, ‘ He that 
meddleth with strife not belonging to him, is 
like one that taketh a dog by the ears.’ Now, 
in what way does this strife belong to you? 
Half Spanish, half Scotch—why are you to 
meddle with Irish strifes and rebellions, instead 
of minding your studies and getting into an 
honourable profession? I can only tell you, 
Fergus, that I am both sorry and ashamed.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
“* Man, who man would be, 
Must rule the empire of himself; 
In it must be supreme.” 
SHELLEY. 
In the Dublin University, the authorities had 
long shut their eyes and ears to much that was 
otherwise sufficiently apparent. It was impos- 
sible that this state of things should continue. 
Facts came to light shortly before the open 
outbreak of ’98 which led to a visitation in the 
college to inquire into and punish the treason- 
able associations believed to exist there. The 
Vice-Chancellor, Lord Clare, was the chief 
visitor. The caricatures of the time represent 
him as he sat on a raised platform; his keen 
visage, always sharp, set like a hatchet, and his 
quick, side-long glance seeming to cleave the 
thoughts of those that met it. 

He made a powerful address on the effect to 
society if the educated portion of the rising 
generation cherished and acted on the destructive 
principles which had devastated France, and 
involved other parts of Europe in similar con- 
fusion, both physical and moral. “That such 
principles should spread in the University which 
he had the high honour of superintending would 
be an infamy he could not endure. Regard for 
his own duty, as well as for the happiness of 
the students, alike required that he should search 
into and remove such evil.” 

He then referred to a treasonable publication, 
the authors of which he declared it to be his 
intention to find out. This paper had been 
circulated in the college in large numbers; sent 
by post, dropped in courts and halls, pushed 
under doors, and even made into convenient 
forms for pelting the Vice-Chancellor; it had 
also been stuck in his wig like the quills of a 
porcupine. He now called on those who heard 
him to clear themselves of all complicity in this 
seditious publication, and an oath was tendered, 
binding those who took it to make known all 
the information they possessed, both regarding 
the treasonable paper and the clubs who were 


supposed to have circulated it. ; 
There was much reluctance shown in the 
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taking of this oath, and some of the students 
said openly, that the Chancellor was acting con- 
trary to the first principles of English law and 
Justice, in making them swear to give information 
that might be their own ruin. 

Tom Moore was in college then; an under- 
graduate, already known and distinguished for 
his poetry. When he was called forward and 
the Book was offered to him, he merely shook 
his head in token of dissent and stood silent. 
An attempt was then made to thrust the Book 
into his right hand, but this he quickly put 
behind his back, and when it was offered to the 
left hand, he clasped them both together under 
the tails of his coat. Still, that he might take 
the oath, the Book was thrust upon him, but 
still he refused to touch it, bowing and retreating 
until he came up against the wall and could go 
no further. 

Moore was one of those who afterwards took 
a more modified oath, by which persons freed 
themselves from treasonable practices, without 
stating whether or no they had knowledge of 
such in others. 

The visitation lasted three days, and Lord 
Clare ordered nineteen students to be expelled. 
Of these Robert Emmet was the most remark- 
able, and among the number of less known 
names appeared that of Fergus McIver. 

It may be remembered that Mr. Warnock was 
much astonished and not a little distressed when 
he became aware of the interest that Miss 
O'Donnell so evidently felt in young Mclver, 
and that he volunteered to obtain for her infor- 
mation as to whether he was ‘minding his 
studies or playing with edge tools.” Also that 
the result of the inquiry, which he made with all 
the caution that Honora imposed on him in so 
doing, was quite unsatisfactory, it being ascer- 
tained that young McIver was well known to 
belong to a seditious club; that he was one of 
those who showed the most marked disrespect 
to the Viceroy, Lord Camden; and that it was 
believed he owed his immunity from the first 
expulsion of students solely to an oversight. 
All this Mr. Warnock communicated to Honora 
at the time it became known to him, concluding 
his recital with the declaration that ‘“ We who 
care for Fergus must look the matter in the 
face, and see what we can do about it.” And 
yet that seeing came to nothing but “to wait 
until the college term is out, and we get him 
down among us.” 

It was several months now since that conver- 
sation passed, and during this time Warnock 
had occasionally received intelligence of Fergus. 
It was always of the same nature, and told of 
talent wasted, opportunity lost, for wild ideal 
schemes and projects. 

From time to time Warnock told Honora 
what he heard. In his own heart he deplored 


her interest in young McIver. He knew human 
nature too well to suppose it was that of mere 
acquaintanceship, nor could he set it down to 
friendship, and the associations of the early 
years during which they had been so much 
together. There was far more than these ideas 
could account for in her evident feeling, and it 
was not without a hope that the information 
he from time to time gave her would have a 
subduing effect on such emotions, that Warnock 
communicated it to her. 

There was no ground for doubting the 
correctness of this information. It came from 
a friend who had long lived in college, Forbes 
Ramsay, the son of a Presbyterian minister, 
who having been successively a sizar and a 
scholar in Trinity College, was now engaged 
in the arduous and prolonged struggle that 
precedes the fellowship examination. Aloof 
from all parties, living among books, striving 
with all the might of ceaseless industry, and of 
an active and vigorous intellect after the prize 
he had set before him, Forbes Ramsay, 
nevertheless, knew most of what was passing 
in the college. His scholarship, with all its 
pecuniary advantages, had come to an end, and 
it was as a tutor, or as the modern term 1s, 
“grinder,” that he now fought his way on. 
It was of him that Warnock had spoken, when, 
on Honora’s asking him if the source of his 
information was correct and could be relied on, 
he said the friend it came from “ was true as steel, 
and he could trust his own life to his discretion.” 

One feeling pricked Warnock’s conscience in 
the matter, and sometimes very sorely. It was 
that he found himself thus conveying to the 
daughter of the O’Donnell, in a private and un- 
authorised manner, information, in which her 
father had no share. It hurt him that it should 
be so, and yet what he was doing tended, so he 
thought, to lessen and undo in Honora’s mind, 
an interest or attachment—he feared it had come 
to this—that those who wished her well could 
only disapprove. Yet even with this conscious- 
ness, he wished it had fallen to the lot of some- 
one who cared less for both Honora and Fergus 
to act thus between them. 

Lord Clare’s sudden determination to hold the 
visitation took the college by surprise. Scarcely 
twenty-four hours’ notice was given, and the 
terms in which the attendance of members, and 
all belonging to the University was required, 
were stern and peremptory. The mails travelled 
slowly in those days, and Fergus McIver, who 
left Dublin the day after the sentence of expul- 
sion was pronounced, reached Millfield before a 
letter from Forbes Ramsay to Mr. Warnock 
recounting the matter had time to be delivered. 

In the previous chapter we have said that 
Honora O’Donnell, as she parted from Fergus, 
told him she was both ‘sorry and ashamed.” 
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They were at the time standing on the beach 

below the Castle. During the conversation that 

assed, Honora asked Fergus if he had seen 
{r. Warnock since his return? 

“No,” said he, “how could I? I only got 
to Millfield last night. Excuse me, Honora,” 
and he drew himself up proudly, “‘ excuse me 
for supposing my first visit was due to you. I 
heard you had gone up the glen, and not finding 
you, I struck off by the Giant’s Grave, guessing 
you might be at that old woman’s.” 

“ But you will go to see him soon ?” said 
she, thinking the sooner Warnock’s influence 
was exerted over him the better. 

“Certainly. Ill go and hunt him up this 
afternoon ; but there’s no chance of finding him, 
unless he happens to be at home.” And off he 
went, telling Honora he would “be down to- 
morrow to see her father.” 

Mr. Warnock had been visiting an elder of 
his congregation, who, being ill, had a claim on 
his sympathy. The man lived at a distance, and 
Warnock was about half a mile from his cottage, 
when, on the spring breeze, came the sound of a 
fresh young voice carolling out some words to a 
well-known Irish tune. 

“That’s Fergus,” he exclaimed, mentally. 
“That's certainly Fergus; what can have 
brought him down!” 

In another minute, the owner of the voice 
bounded over the low turf fence that lay between 
the road and a stretch of scrubby planting he 
had crossed, and seized Mr. Warnock’s hand with 
hearty expressions of pleasure at meeting him. 

“T did not know you were coming,” said 
Warnock, as, the first greetings over, they walked 
on together. 

“Neither did I; but there was nothing to do 
just now, and I thought I might as well come 
down.” 

“ The examination’s not over ?” 

“No, won’t be on yet awhile; I’m not going 
in for it.” 

“ Not going in!” said the other, stopping 
and facing round to him. 

“Don’t look so horrified,” replied the young 
man, laughing, “ or I’ll be afraid to tell you. 
The dons have turned me out, along with a lot 
of the best fellows in the college. I know what 
you'll think, but I assure you I’ve come out in 
better company than they’ve got inside.” 

“You don’t mean to say you're in earnest? ” 

“Oh, but Iam, though, never was more so 
in my life. Such things have happened before, 
you know.” 

“ And what about your profession? ” 

“ Oh, nothing at all. I’ve done with it; it’s 


” 


horrid dry work; I can live without it, and as to 
making a name and that sort of thing, there are 
quicker ways of doing it, and of making a name 
worth having, too.” 








Mr. Warnock did not reply; he was too much 
astonished and vexed to know what to say, and 
after walking on for a few minutes in silence, 
he parted from Fergus, not, however, without 
inviting him to go home with him, which he 
declined to do, considering that thereby he 
escaped an impending lecture. 

“Tell me,” said Warnock, as he was going 
away, “tell me what your uncle says?” 

“Nothing at all, for he knows nothing. There’s 
no use telling him about things he doesn’t under- 
stand.” He turned gaily away and resumed his 
song, as he stepped lightly down the hill. 

The next day breakfast at the Castle had not 
been long over, when Mr. Warnock was announced. 
Honora was alone, her father having gone out 
about the place. Warnock apologised for his 
early visit, saying he wished to be sure of find- 
ing her at home; and then began to talk about 
Fergus. ‘‘ You’ve likely seen him?” said he. 

Yes, she had. 

‘Well, now, Miss Honora, dear, do you think 
this that has befallen him has opened his eyes 
at all? Is he coming to his senses, do you 
think?” 

Honora feared not; so far as she knew, 
his head was full of what they called “rebel 
notions,” and he admitted to her that he had 
been spoken to by some of the leaders in the 
Irish movement, about going over to Paris on 
a mission to the Directory. Had he not left 
Dublin hurriedly, this would have been arranged; 
but after the disclosures at the college, he was 
advised to go out of the way for a time. 

“IT can well believe it,” said Warnock. “All 
this tallies with what I have heard. Miss 
Honora, can you do nothing with him? Unless 
you can influence him, the lad is lost. He has 
thrown away his prospects; at least, as far as 
getting into any good profession in this country 
is concerned; and whether, after what has 
passed, he could enter one of the English 
Universities, I do not know; but I greatly 
doubt it.” 

Any further conversation was cut short by 
the entrance of a young lad, Frank Leonard, 
a brother of the curate newly appointed to fill 
the place of Mr. Williams who was now in his 
English parish. Honora had promised to accom- 
pany him to the ruins of the church and show 
him some curious old tombstones there. 

Mr. Warnock said he would go out and look 
for the O’Donnell; and Honora, with young 
Leonard, set out for the church. It was not far 
off, but the little river that ran down the glen 
was swollen with recent rains, causing them to 
go down to the shore, where the mouth of the 
stream became wider and more shallow, so that 
a passage across could be made more easily. 

The little “ dahmliag,” as the country people 
called it, belonged to the time when Christianity 
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was first taught in Ireland. Many such remain, 
chiefly in those parts of the north where Saint 
Patrick laboured. Built of huge unhewn stones 
imbedded in rubble, the rough, thick walls were 
without any vestige of a roof. Two round- 
headed openings—one in the side wall, the other 
in the gable end—showed where windows had 
been; and the bog-oak beam that crossed the 
lower part of each aperture seemed as imperish- 
able as the stones themselves. 

Inside the walls graves lay thickly together, 
and on the slope towards the sea, the ancient 
burying place that had probably been set apart 
along with the building, contained the ashes of 
many generations. On the other side of the 
church was a well that had never been known 
to godry. Winter and summer, up from below 
the water bubbled, and its overflowings found 
their way down to the little river. It isa 
curious fact that wells are found near the re- 
mains of all the little churches or oratories of 
that early period. Probably, the presence of the 
natural baptistry determined the site of the 
church. 

It was after Saint Patrick’s return from 
Cornwall, where Petrocstowe, now Padstow, still, 
with other places, preserves a trace of his 
name, that he preached in the north of Ireland 
with large success, and his followers with 
humble skill, built the little houses of prayer, 
that now for many centuries have but conse- 
crated to the peasantry round the wild burying 
places they stand in. 

Honora gave young Leonard information 
such as this, as they sat among the rough, un- 
shapely walls, upon a grassy hillock covering 
someone’s quiet resting-place, while ivy over- 
topping the wall in a bushy mass gave them 
shelter from the san. Among the headstones were 
some of ancient date, and Leonard was scraping 
away from one the moss that covered the 
inscription on it, when Fergus MclIver, who, 
looking for them, had been directed to the 
ruin, suddenly appeared with his usual cheery 
greeting, and laughingly inquired what they 
were about. 

“ Hunting up antiquities, eh? Wish I could 
sympathise with you.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I’d rather meet the rising sun than 
dive into the dust of past ages. Come away 
from this gloomy place, do, and walk along the 
strand.” 

But Leonard was not ready. 

“Did not Miss O’Donnell say her father’s 
family were buried here, and would she show him 
the place? Were there any old inscriptions?” 

‘‘ No, no inscriptions,” lionora said; but she 
led the way to the upper end of the ground. 

A little chain of hillocks ended there, and the 
face of the rising ground had for a space been 


cut level, and a grassy incline sloped down to 
its base. This incline or road-way ended in two 
massive doors, above which a low grating filled 
the rounded space. But for this grating the 
place would have resembled the ice-houses often 
formed thus in slightly elevated ground. The 
vault, however, was formed in a natural cave 
which existed in the hillock, a feature not 
uncommon in the land bordering the coast. 

“Tt was not much above three hundred years,” 
Honora said, “sir.ce the first of her father’s 
ancestors was laid there, so the place could not 
claim much antiquity. The old burial-place of 
their race was in Innishowen, in a dell between 
two rocky headlands, where tradition said a 
place of worship had once existed, and this the 
Celtic name of the place confirmed; but no trace 
of anything could now be found, except such 
tumuli as time and the fierce North wind had 
spared.” 

Returning to the Castle, they met Mr. 
Warnock, whom the O’Donnell had induced to 
remain for the day; and he insisted that Fergus, 
whom he had not seen until then, should do the 
same. He, meantime, had promised to walk 
part of the way home with young Leonard, who 
was getting uneasy at being so long out, saying 
his brother would be looking for him. Unac- 
customed to lonely mountain roads, for they had 
come from a town, he seemed rather timid, and 
inquired anxiously from his companion as to the 
state of the country. 

Fergus was beginning to feel as if he had got 
into opposition to much that he would naturally 
be allied to, and as though he could have worked 
far better for national glory in Dublin than he 
was likely to do here. ‘The attachment between 
Honora and him arose in the years when they 
played together as children; and now, when early 
youth was swiftly passing on to the more respon- 
sible man and womanhood, Honora was awaking 
to the fact that this long, lasting love had 
formed a bond which, though never put in 
spoken words, was yet both strong and real. 
Perhaps the scene she went through with Mr. 
McIver, senior, had made it more apparent to 
her that she must now take a woman’s part in 
that which decides a woman’s course in life. 
Until lately she had not realised that a time was 
near when she and Fergus would feel they had 
out-lived the simple days when companionship 
and association and mutual interest sufficed for 
them, and could be objected to by no other. It 
seemed as though in sunshine and smooth water 
they had drifted on to where the river parted 
and showed separate floods, and they must choose 
whether to part with it or still sail on together. 
And yet the choice was scarcely laid before her. 
Fergus always talked of “‘ when he came of age 
and was his own master and independent,” as if 
their interest in the future was the same. Next 
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‘spring he would be twenty-one. Now he had 
cut himself off from all loyal and right-minded 


ople, and became entangled with the treason- 
able United Irishmen. It could not be that her 
fears were magnifying the risk of this, for had 
not Warnock told her that if her influence could 
not detach Fergus “from that rebel crew, the 
lad was lost.” Honora felt then what it was to 
be motherless, and without any female friend in 
whom she could confide. Her confidence in her 
father seemed scarcely to include this perplexity. 

Fergus had not again ventured on political 
subjects with Honora, nor, indeed, had there 
been much opportunity, since that day on the 
mountain side ; for, though he had been at Castle 
Donnell, it happened, he thought by her intention, 
that they had not been alone. 

In this conjecture Fergus was right, for 
Honora felt so wholly at a loss how to act, that 
she avoided all opportunity for any conversation 
that others did not share in. 

When Fergus went home that night, he found 
that two men with whom his uncle did business 
had been with him to supper, and that, in enter- 
taining them, he, generally temperate, had drunk 
too much hot whisky-punch. 

They had just left when Fergus got home, and 
McIver, senior, was certainly the worse for what 
he had taken. 


In this state he insisted that Fergus should 
sit with him, while he mixed another glass of 
what had already been far too potent. 

Sooner than quarrel with him, the young man 
yielded, and his uncle, who knew where he had 
been, began forthwith to boast “Castle Donnell 
was his,” and he “could put those beggarly 
O’Donnells out any day he pleased.” Next, to 
the unspeakable amazement of his nephew, he 
gave him an account of the reception Honora 
had accorded to the proposal of marriage that 
he had honoured her with. 

Notwithstanding all the allowance that it was 
possible to make for his uncle’s excitement, 
Fergus saw there was reality in what he was 
saying, and he was inexpressibly shocked, by 
finding that the more he drew him out, the greater 
seemed the certainty that the old home of the 
0’Donnells could scarcely be called their own. 

Oh, that he were but a year older, and if it 
took all his fortune, he would save them from 
the loss and indignity that was plainly hanging 
over them! And then the monstrous idea that 
his uncle had ever soberly thought Honora 
would listen to him as a suitor ! 

Fergus felt as if he had suddenly grown ten 
years older, and was ready to encounter, not his 
uncle only, but any man or number of men who 
should dare to speak to her of love. 


(To be continued.) 





JREASON AND JNstinct— Gop IN Potu. 


HEN we see an insect in the 
fields, pumping a sweet 
fluid from the nectaries of 
flowers, and carrying it 
home and storing it in con- 
venient receptacles, which 
it carefully covers so as to 
exclude the dust and hinder 
evaporation, we are filled 
with devout astonishment; 
and as we write hymns 
about the “ Little Busy 

Bee,” in her industry and foresight, and curious 

contrivances, we recognise an all-pervading Mind 

and an all-controlling Hand. And in this we 
are right. But here is another animal, still more 
resourceful and provident. The bee collects the 
honey from such flowers as happen to contain it, 
and which yield it almost ready-made; but she 
takes no trouble to secure a succession of these 
flowers or to increase their productiveness. This 
other creature is at infinite pains to propagate 
and improve his favourite mellifluent herbs. 
From the sweet juices of flowers the bee can 








only elaborate a single fluid, while her rival 
from the same syrup can obtain a multitude of 
dainties; and, according to the taste of the 
consumer, he offers it in the disguise of nectar 
or ambrosia, in crystals of topaz or in pyramids 
of snow. And when the manufacture is complete, 
the bee knows only one mode of stowage; this 
other creature packs it, as the case may require, 
in bags or baskets, in boxes or barrels, all his 
own workmanship and all cleverly made. What, 
then, is the reason that when we look at a 
honeycomb, we are apt to be reminded of the 
wisdom and goodness of God; but looking at the 
same thing magnified—surveying a hundred 
hogsheads of sugar piled up in a West Indian 
warehouse—we have no devout associations with 
the ingenuity and industry which placed them 
there? Why are chords of pious feeling struck 
by the proceedings of an insect, and no emotion 
roused by the on-goings of our fellow-men? 

We examine two paper mills. The one is 
situated in a gooseberry bush, and the owner is 
a wasp. The other covers some acres of land, 
and belongs to a kind-hearted and popular 
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Member of Parliament. But after exploring the 
latter, with its water-wheels and steam-engines, 
and with all the beautiful expedients for convert- 
ing rags into pulp, and then weaving and sizing, 
and cutting and drying, and folding and pack- 
ing, we go away admiring nothing except human 
skill; whereas, the moment Madame Vespa 
fetches a bundle of vegetable fibres, and moistens 
them with her saliva, and then spreads them out 
in a patch of whitey-brown, we lift up our hands 
in amazement, and go home to write another 
“ Bridgewater Treatise,” or to add a new medita- 
tion to Sturm. That a wasp should make paper 
at all is very wonderful; but if the rude fabric 
which she compiles from raspings of wood is 
wonderful, how much more admirable is that 
texture which, as it flows from between these 
flying cylinders for furlongs together, becomes a 
fit repository for the story of the universe, and 
can receive on its delicate and even expanse, 
not only the musings of genius, but the pictures 
of prophecy and the lessons of inspiration! 

However, it is said the cases are quite distinct. 
Man has reason to guide him; the lower animal 
proceeds by instinct. In surveying human 
handiwork, we admire the resources of reason; 
in looking at bird architecture or insect manu- 
factures, we are in more direct contact with the 
Infinite Mind. Their Maker is their teacher, 
but man is his own instructor; and therefore we 
see the wisdom and goodness of God in the 
operations of the lower animals more clearly 
than in our own. 

Without arguing the identity of reason and 
instinct, it will be admitted that the lower 
animals frequently perform actions which imply 
@ reasoning process. Reverting to the insect 
Wlustrations, Huber and others have mentioned 
cases which make it hard to deny judgment and 
reflection to the wasp; and the reader who is 
himself “judicious,” will not refuse a tiny 
measure of his own endowments to the bee. 

On a bright day, four or five summers since, we 
were gazing at a clump of fuchsias planted out 
on a lawn not far from London. As every one 
knows the flower of the fuchsia is a graceful 
pendent, something like a funnel of red coral 
suspended with the opening downwards; and in 
the varieties planted on this lawn the tube of the 
funnel was long and slender. In the case of 
every expanded flower, we noticed that there was 
asmall hole near the apex, just as if someone 
had pierced it with a pin. It was not long before 
we detected the authors of these perforations. 
The border was all alive with bees, and we soon 
noticed that in dealing with the fuchsias they 
extracted the honey through these artificial 
apertures. They had found the tube of the 
blossom so long that their haustella could not 
reach the honey at its farther end; and- so, by 
this engineering stratagem, they got at it side- 


ways. Surely this was sensible. When a mason 
releases a sweep stuck fast in a chimney by 
digging a hole in the gable, or when a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gains a revenue by indirect 
taxation, he merely carries out the principle. 
And what makes the manceuvre more striking is 
the fact that the problem was new. The fuchsias 
had come from Mexico and Chili not many years 
ago; whereas the bees were derived from a long 
line of English ancestors, and could not have 
learned the art of tapping from their American 
congeners. In cases such as these, and hundreds 
which might be quoted, no one feels his admira- 
tion of the all-pervading wisdom lessen as 
instinct approaches reason, or actually merges in 
it. In the case of the inferior animals no one 
feels—the more of reason the less of God. And, 
because man is all reason together, why should 
it be thought that in human inventions and 
operations there is nothing Divine? How is it 
that in the dyke-building of that beaver, or the 
nest-building of that bird, so many mark the 
varied evolutions of Supreme Intelligence; but 
when they come to the operations of the artisan 
or the architect, they are conscious of an abrupt 
transition, and feeling the ground less holy, they 
exclaim,— 

‘God made the country, but man made the town!” 


One would think that the right way to regard 
human handiwork is with the feelings which an 
accomplished naturalist expresses: ** A reference 
to the Deity, even through works of human 
invention, must lead to increased brotherly love 
among mankind. When we see a mechanic 
working at his trade, and observe the dexterity 
which he displays, together with the ingenious 
adaptation of his tools to their various uses, and 
then consider the original source of all this, do 
we not seea being at work employing for his 
own purposes an intelligence derived from the 
Almighty ?—will not such a consideration serve 
to raise him in our opinion, rather than induce 
us to look down slightingly upon him for being 
employed in a mechanical trade ? For my own 
part, when I watch a mechanic at his work, I find 
it a very agreeable, and, I believe, a very useful 
kind of mental employment, to think of him as 
I would of an insect building its habitation, and 
in both see the workings of the Deity.” 

And yet it must be admitted that few have 
the feelings which Mr. Drummond describes. 
They cannot see as much of God in the manipu- 
lations of the mechanic as in the operations of 
the bird or the beaver; nor can a lifeboat send 
their thoughts upward so readily, as the shell of 
a nautilus or the float of a raft-building spider. 

The difference is mainly moral. Man is sinful. 
Many of his works are constructed with sinful 
motives, andare destined for evil purposes. And 
the artificer is often a wicked man. We know 
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this, and when we look on man’s works we cannot 
help remembering this. It is a pure pleasure to 
watch a hive of bees, but it is not so pleasant to 
survey a sugar plantation in Brazil. There is 
one painful thought in knowing that these 
labourers are all slaves ; there is another painful 
thought in knowing how much of their produce 
will be manufactured into intoxicating liquors. 
It is pleasant to observe the paper-making of a 
hymenopterous insect, for it does not swear nor 
use bad language at its work, and, when finished, 
its tissues will not be blotted by effusions of 
impiety and vice ; but of this you can seldom 
be assured in the more splendid manufactures. 
of the lords of creation. But if this element 
were guaranteed—if the will of God were done 
among ourselves, even as it is done among the 
high artificers of heaven and among the humble 
labourers in earth’s deep places—our feelings 
should be wholly revolutionised. If of every 
stately fabric we knew, as it is said regarding 
St. Paul’s, that no profane word had been uttered 
all the time of its construction; if of every 
factory we could hope, as of the mills at Lowell, 
that it is meant to be the reward of good conduct 
and the gymnasium of intelligence and virtue; 
if of every fine painting or statue, we might 
believe that, like Michael Angelo’s immortal 
works, it was commenced in prayer, this suffusion 
of the moral over the mechanical would sanctify 
the arts, and in devotion’s breast it would kindle 
the conviction, at once joyful and true, ‘* My 
Father made them all.” 

Still, however, in man’s works we are bound 
to distinguish these two things—the mechanical 
and the moral. When God made man at first, 
He made him both upright and intelligent; He 
endowed him with both goodness and genius. 
In his fall he has lost a large amount of both 
attributes; but whatever measure of either he 
retains is still divine. Any dim instincts of 
devotion, as well as every benevolent affection 
which lingers in man’s nature, are relics of his 
first estate; and so is any portion of intellectual 
power which he still possesses. Too often they 
exist asunder. In our self-entailed economy of 
defect and disorder, too often are the genius and 
the goodness divided. Too many of our good 
men want cleverness, and too many clever 
men are bad. But whether consecrated or mis- 
directed, it must not be forgotten that talent, 
genius, dexterity, are gifts of God, and that 
all their products, so far as these are innocent 
and useful, are results of an original inspiration. 

It is true that the Creator has not made each 
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individual man an instinctive constructor of 
railways and palaces, as he has made each beaver 
a constitutional dyke-builder, and each mole a 
constitutional tunnel-borer. But he has endowed 
the human race with faculties and tendencies, 
which, under favouring circumstances, shall 
eventually develop in railways and palaces, as 
surely as beaver mind has all along developed in 
dykes, and mole mind in tunnels. And just as 
in carrying out His own great scheme with our 
species, the Most High has conveyed great 
moral truths through all sorts of messengers— 
through a Balaam and a Caiaphas, as well as 
Daniel and a John; so, in carrying out His 
merciful plan, and gradually augmenting our 
sum of material comfort, the Father of earth’s 
families has conveyed His gifts through very 


~. various channels, sometimes sending into our 


world a great discovery through a scoffing philo- 
sopher, and sometimes through a Christian sage. 
But just as the successive contributions to the 
revelation of religion are not rendered less 
Divine by the defective character of some 
of the sacred penmen, so the successive contri- 
butions to the sum total of art and science are 
not the less from Heaven, because some of the 
promulgators were infidels or evil-doers. Be 
the craftsman what he may; let him be an atheist 
or a libertine; and in the curious contrivance or 
the elaborate structure, let the object designed 
be selfish or holy: when once we have separated 
the moral from the mechanical—the sin which 
is man’s from the skill which is Jehovah’s—in 
every exquisite product, and more especially in 
every contribution to human comfort, we ought 
to recognise as their ultimate origin the wisdom 
and goodness of God, no Jess than if we read on 
every object, “Holiness to the Lord,” and 
recognised in each artificer an Aholiab or 
Bezaleel. The arts themselves are the gift of 
God; the abuse alone is human. And just as an 
enlightened Christian looks forth on the land- 
scape, and in its fair features as well as its 
countless inhabitants beholds mementoes of his 
Master; so surveying a beautiful city, its 
museums and monuments, its statues and 
fountains, or sauntering through a gallery of art 
or useful inventions—in all the symmetry of 
proportion and splendour of colouring, in every 
ingenious device and every powerful engine, he 
may read manifestations of that Mind which is 
“wonderful in counsel and excellent in working;” 
and so far as skill and adaptation and elegance 
are involved, piety will hail the Great Architect 
Himself as the Maker of the town. 
Rev. James Hamilton, D.D.—Selected. 
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188 THE LATE BARON MARTIN. 


J HE Pate BARON MaRTIN. 


R. BARON BRAMWELL (Lord 
Bramwell), Mr. Justice Willis, 
and Mr. Baron Martin, firm 
friends at the Bar and on the 

awe Bench, have been classed together 
as three of the strongest Judges of 
the century. They deserved that 

reputation in the sense in which it is 
sometimes used of a Judge who takes 
decided and unhesitating views, but they 
also deserved it in the more honourable accepta- 
tion of the epithet which refers it to learning and 
intellectual force. When Baron Martin joined 
the Court of Exchequer, Baron Parke (Lord 
Wensleydale) was Lord Chief Baron. A great 
lawyer, Baron Parke was also a great stickler 
for form; and it was said of Baron Martin, when 
in later days he somewhat often disregarded form 
to do substantial justice, that this was a natural 
reaction against the strict technicalities which 
he had earlier seen enforced. From whatever 
cause, he was always intensely anxious to do 
equity, most impatient of either party obtaining 
an advantage by superior adroitness in using 
rules, the real object of which is that right 
should be done. His great practical knowledge, 
his shrewd common sense, and genial humour 
made him extremely popular with lawyers, juries, 
and the public. His judgments were remarkable 
for brevity, and many stories were told of the 
rapid decision with which he was wont to cut 
the knots of litigation. As an advocate, he had 
borne in mind the golden rule not to perplex the 
jury with too many details, but to put his best 
point to them, and to put it strongly. Asa 
Judge, he would likewise seek to reduce matters 
to a small compass. After a mass of contradictory 
evidence had been given and long speeches had 
been made in a case which Mr. Baron Martin 
was trying, he summed up as follows:— 
“Gentlemen of the Jury, you have heard the 
evidence and the speeches of the learned counsel. 
If you believe the old woman in red you will 
find the prisoner guilty; if you do not believe 
her, you will find him not guilty.” The 
anecdote recalls the ability which a Judge 
trained in commercial causes brought to the 
administration of criminal justice. The length 
of his charge was not a criterion of the anxiety 
with which he considered the cases he had to 
try. After pronouncing a severe sentence in 

Court, he would sometimes modify it in favour 

of the prisoner before signing the charge-sheet. 
Once when a sentence of death had been pro- 

nounced by another Judge who went on circuit 







with him, Baron Martin persuaded his learned 
brother that the prisoner ought not to be hanged, 
and settled with him a letter to that effect, which 
he caused to be written out and dispatched to 
the Home Secretary before he would dine. 

His kindly nature sometimes overflowed in 
charity to those whose woes came before him. 
A wandering boy-fiddler had been robbed by 
gipsies and left tied toa tree. The scoundrels 
who had pillaged him were discovered and 
sentenced by Baron Martin. The learned Judge 
made inquiries about the prosecutor, found he 
was alone in the world, used influence to get him 
into a school, and regularly sent him a hanper 
while he was there. The object of this wisely- 
directed assistance now occupies a respectable 
position in life. A miserable creature whe had 
committed some trifling offence was brought 
before Baron Martin, on circuit, and sentenced to 
three days’ imprisonment, which meant immediate 
release. Baron Martin was struck by his 
wretched demeanour, sent to know whether he 
had any money, and on hearing that he was 
penniless, made this culprit, whom he had just 
condemned, a present of £10. His mercy, 
however, was not weakly indiscriminate. Once 
at Liverpool he had before him a man who had 
committed some peculiarly atrocious crime. 
Baron Martin, in charging the jury, had worked 
himself to such a fervour of honest indignation, 
that when they immediately returned their verdict 
of Guilty, he felt he could hardly trust himself 
to give judgment calmly, so he turned to the 
prisoner, and said, ‘ Would you like to have 
sentence to-night or to-morrow morning?” The 
convict, who had felt every word of the Judge’s 
summing up like a blow of the lash, cowered in 
the box, and, hoping that the night would 
mitigate the Judge’s wrath, asked for a respite 
till next morning. Next morning the Judge, 
having slept on the case, was cool and collected. 
“Put that man up,” he said, and the warder 
caused the prisoner to appear. Baron Martin 
then sentenced him to the heaviest punishment 
the law could inflict. 

Being proud of getting through work rapidly, 
Baron Martin had a hatred for the tedious tribe 
of interpreters, who, are, indeed, a feeble folk, 
and often make sad mistranslations. Once when 
a Spanish sailor was being tried before him, he 
allowed his distaste for the delay of unskilful 
interpretation to lead him into an exceptionally 
high-handed proceeding. When the interpreter 
had already occupied much valuable time to no 
adequate result, the Judge at last said, “Mr. 
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Interpreter, tell the prisoner that he has got 
Mr. M’C——to prosecute him and Mr. T to 
defend him, and that I am the Judge, and this 
is the jury that will try him.” The interpreter 
managed to make the prisoner understand so 
much. Then the Judge said, “Stand down, 
Mr. Interpreter,” and proceeded to hear the case 
in English, pure and simple. 

Baron Martin wished to have inscribed on his 
tombstone, “‘ Here lies a Judge who never left a 
remanet,” and Lord Campbell, who went the 
Oxford Circuit with him, in 1855, writes in his 
journal:—“ I have had a very agreeable circuit, 
my colleague being Baron Martin, an excellent 
lawyer and an exceedingly good-natured fellow. 
We got through the whole of our business 
together extremely well, leaving no remanets 
and asking for no assistance.” Nevertheless, the 
learned Judge found time for innocent recreation. 
He often went on the Northern Circuit, which was 
associated with pleasant recollections of his life 
at the Bar. When at Liverpool, at race-time, 
he always managed to adjourn the Court for the 
Liverpool Cup. ‘There is a great national 
event coming on, gentlemen,” he would say, “can- 
not we get through the case a little quicker?” 

It was erroneously supposed that Rogerthorpe, 
the winner of the Goodwood Cup, was his pro- 
perty. Asa fact, Baron Martin had no pecuniary 
interest in the turf and never made a bet. But 
when this colt was young, and before it had 
developed speed, the late Mr. Henry Hill, its 
owner, offered it to Baron Martin for his 
daughter. The risk of riding a thoroughbred 
was thought too great for the young lady. 
Afterwards, the horse, in training, developed 
such qualities that Mr. Hill was very glad of the 
refusal, and promised his learned friend the first 
cup it should win. The horse stood high in the 
betting for the Derby, and ran eighth in that 
great race. The Goodwood Cup having been 
won was duly presented to Baron Martin, and 
every guest who dined at 75, Eaton Square saw 
it as the chief ornament of the table. 

But for his growing deafness, Baron Martin 
might have still sat as a Judge, and done useful 
service to the State, till a month before his 
decease, for he preserved his strong faculties till 
nearly the end. Justice, if she is proverbially 
blind, must not, however, also be deaf. At the 
beginning of 1874, Baron Martin retired from 
the Bench. The farewell scene in the Court of 
Exchequer testified to the esteem, amounting in 











many cases to personal admiration and love, in 
which he was held by the profession. After 
business, on January 26th, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England came into the Court of 
Exchequer with his puisnes, Justices Mellor 
and Lush. The Lord Chief Baron (Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly) and all the Barons of the Exchequer 
occupied places on the bench. The Court was full 
of barristers in silk, with many solicitors and 
members of the general public. The Attorney- 
General, on behalf of the Bar, bade farewell to 
his lordship, and bore testimony to “‘a public life 
of great value and virtue.”” The Senior Baron, 
in replying, was overcome with emotion. He 
spoke of the deafness, which had warned him to 
depart, as “a visitation of Providence.” It was 
affecting to see the kindly old man quit for ever 
the hall which he loved so well and for which he 
was so excellently fitted. No younger man could 
have brought to the interpretation of the Judi- 
cature Acts, which came into force after his 
resignation, a more earnest love of fair and 
equitable dealing between man and man. 

On retiring from the Bench, Baron Martin 
was made a Privy Councillor. The lighter 
dignity of honorary member of the Jockey Club 
was likewise conferred upon him. He was occa- 
sionally seen at legal gatherings, came to the 
dinner given eighteen months ago in the Inner 
Temple Hall to his old colleague, Lord Bramwell, 
and followed to the grave a much younger judge 
and old friend, the late Lord Justice Thesiger. 

The late Baron Martin married, in 1838, Miss 
Fanny Pollock, the eldest daughter of Sir 
Fredk. Pollock, Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
By her he had one daughter, who is married to 
Mr. Macnaghten, Q.C., M.P., of the Equity 
Bar and Mr. Justice Chitty’s Court. Lady 
Martin died in 1874, and Sir Samuel Martin, 
giving up his house in Eaton Square, lived half 
the year at Myroe, near Ardrangle, a place which 
he bought in his native county of Londonderry, 
and spent the other half in apartments in town, 
reading a great deal, taking a keen interest in 
the Bar and the coming men of the profes- 
sion, dining daily at Brooks’s, his club, and 
occasionally staying at Rootham with his friend 
Lord Strafford. He died of the wear and tear 
of 82 years of active life. “I’m breaking up,” 
he told a visitor. He had undergone two years 
before the operation of lithotrity. In his last 
illness Baron Martin was attended by Sir 
William Gull and Mr. George Pollock. 
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J HE QUEEN's Books 


MORE LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 1862—1882. 


ER Gracious Majesty has been pleased 
again to talk heart to heart to her 
subjects, through the medium of 
the printed page. The “unpre- 
tending record” of her life among 
the “simple mountaineers, from 





ie whom she learnt many a lesson of 
rea resignation and faith, in the pure air 
3 and quiet of the beautiful Highlands,” is 
' not intended to be regarded as a literary 


production ; but as an artless pourtrayal 
of such joys, sorrows, and domestic experiences 
as make the whole world kin. From the purple 
of the heavy robe of state, from the “lovely splen- 
dour of the throne,” steps the true woman; and 


the widow’s tears, the mother’s solicitudes, the. 


Christian’s hopes and fears, are not concealed 
from us by the reserve 
‘Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.” 


The book is dedicated to her loyal Highlanders; 
and especially to the memory of her devoted per- 
sonal attendant and faithful friend, John Brown. 

The illustrations are interesting—a portrait of 
Her Majesty, taken in 1866, with portraits of 
the Princesses Helena, Louise, and Beatrice ; and 
the Memorial Cross to the Princess Alice. There 
are also likenesses, with autographs of Lady 
Churchill, General Grey, Mr. John Grant, and 
John Brown. Two of the Queen’s collies, Sharp 
and Noble, have the honour of being represented 
by the “art which can immortalise,” and pose 
for it with great dignity. 

There is a view of the Glassalt Shiel, facing 
the page in which Her Majesty describes her 
first visit to it (October Ist, 1868), and gives an 
account of the house-warming, in what was so 
sadly to her—the first “widow’s house,” “ not 
built by him, or hallowed by his memory; but 
Iam sure his blessing does rest on it, and on 
those who live in it.” 

The only view besides is that of the Glen 
Gelder Shiel, or Ruidh na Bhan Righ (the 
Queen’s Shiel). 

The little Shiel contains only two small rooms 
anda kitchen. The Queen and Empress Eugénie 
drove over to it while the Empress was staying 
at Abergeldie, after her terrible bereavement. 
After an hour’s walk they had tea. Trout caught 
and cooked in oatmeal by the ever-thoughtful 
John Brown. The Empress enjoyed them so 
much that she made them her dinner. “It was 


* Smith, Elder, & Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 


a glorious evening; the hills pink and the sky 
so clear.” 

The success of Brown’s dish of trout would 
almost go to confirm the truth of Prince Albert’s 
opinion that things always taste better in small 
houses. Whether that be so or not, it is evident 
that other royal personages than poor Marie 
Antoinette, delight in an escape from courtly 
magnificence, and a short revel amid the sim- 
plicities of rural life. To the Queen this escape 
has often proved both brain and heart healing ; 
yet most of these pages are written in a minor key. 

The sense of bereavement is so keen, that 
natural things, such as even the sight of a bit 
of moss or pink heather, seem to set the heart 
bleeding anew with the sense of it. The sight 
of old faces always awakens in her tender memo- 
ries of those who are missing from them; however 
humble, she lingers over their names, and the 
thought that they too are gone into the “land 
of the great departed,” which she believes to be 
intimately near to us. 

The royal writer’s characteristics may be easily 
gathered by those who read her pages, and they 
are such as greatly to endear her. A candid, 
almost childlike simplicity of thought and ex- 
pression, love of home, of the beauties of nature, 
and of friendly intercourse; a great reverence 
for moral worth wherever she recognises it, as 
easily inspired by the peasant as the peer. Quick, 
gushing sympathies that drew her to the house 
of mourning, if only to mingle tears; affectionate 
regard for her servants; and, more than all, a 
religion which is of the heart. 

The atmosphere of courts is not one specially 
helpful to a spiritual life. The stateliness of im- 
posing services and of ritual may tend sometimes 
to weaken the simplicity of the Gospel, and to 
engender a cold formalism; but when we get a 
glimpse into the domestic life of our royal family, 
we see that God has lit a lamp in high places, 
which must be as a blessed beacon to those who 
inhabit there. 

There is reference in these pages to Sabbaths 
when Her Majesty did not feel equal to an at- 
tendance at church, and she and her daughters 
read the collects and the lessons for the day 
together. On another occasion they have all been 
much delighted and edified by the sermon; and 
the Princess Beatrice has written it out from 
memory. The communion at Crathie Church is 
described with great feeling, and a desire to join ; 
and on future celebrations Her Majesty was a 
participant. 
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The recollections of Dr. Norman Macleod are, 
perhaps, the most interesting, because the least 
casual and fragmentary. The Queen describes a 
service held by him in the dining-room at 
Balmoral, May 11th, 1862. “The sermon was 
admirable, all upon affliction, God’s love, our 
Saviour’s sufferings, which God would not spare 
Him, the blessedness of suffering in bringing 
us nearer to our eternal home, where we should 
all be together, and where our dear ones were 
gone on before us. He concluded with another 
prayer, in which he prayed most touchingly for 
me. ‘he children and I were much affected on 
coming upstairs.” 

In a conversation on the death of the Prince 
Consort, Dr. Macleod told Her Majesty of an 
old woman who had lost her husband and several 
of her children, and had had many sorrows, 
When she was asked how she could bear them, 
she said: “ When he was ta’en, it made sic’ a 
hole in my heart that a’ other sorrows gang 
lichtly through.” The Queen could understand 
that feeling. 

Again she speaks of seeing good Dr. Macleod: 
‘*T was much upset in talking to him of my 
sorrows, anxieties, and overwhelming cares ; and 
he was so kind and sympathising, so encouraging 
and full of that faith and hope which can alone 
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Illustrations of Fulfilled Prophecy. By 
J. R. Gregory. T. Woolmer, City Road.—To 
the thoughtful student this book will be an 
excellent guide into a subject which has never 
claimed more consideration than it does at the 
present day. Mr. Gregory is well-known as 
an able and acute defender of the faith; but 
now he turns from the investigation of meta- 
physical subtleties and latitudinarian sophistries, 
to find witnesses for Moses and the prophets. 
Many learned travellers, ethnologists, scientists, 
answer to his call; some with little anticipation 
of the side which their evidence will go to 
strengthen: “* The word of the Lord came 
unto me saying’ of the past, or the *‘ Jt came 
to pass’ of the present.” The book is beautifully 
illustrated, and is written in a simple, forcible 
and attractive style. We recommend those to 
read it who are strong in the faith, that ‘they 
may know what to answer to infidel objectors. 
We commend it also to those whose belief in the 


comfort and sustain the broken heart. In his 
sermon he spoke of there being peace without 
happiness, and happiness without peace, which 
is so true.” And again: “ Upon the great im- 
portance, as well as comfort, of our looking on 
God as a Father, and not as a judge or ‘ magis- 
trate,’—to use a homely phrase.” 

Of her last interview with this genial, good, 
and gifted man, Her Majesty writes : “He hoped 
God would allow him to live a few years longer 
for His children, and to be able to go on with 
Good Words.” 

He dwelt then, as always, on the love and 
goodness of God, and on his conviction that 
God would give us, in another life, the means to 
perfect ourselves, and to improve gradually. No 
one ever felt so convinced, and so anxious as he 
to convince others, that God was a loving Father ; 
who wished all to come to Him, and to preach 
of a living, personal Saviour,—One who loved us 
as a brother and a friend, to whom all could and 
should come with trust and confidence. No one 
ever raised and strengthened one’s faith more 
than Dr. Macleod. His own faith was so strong, 
his heart so large, that all high and low, weak 
and strong, the erring and the good, could 
alike find sympathy, help, and consolation from 
him. 


F Pooks, 


grand old Book may have been somewhat shaken 
by so-called oppositions of science. It will be 
well for them before they declare any antagonism 
to see, if all the instances of fulfilled prophecy 
can be accounted for satisfactorily to their 
understanding as mere coincidence. 


Dr. Blandford’s Conscience. london : 
J. Nisbet & Co.—This work is beautifully 
printed and bound. The story is known to 
most of our readers, having appeared in the 
pages of this serial last year. Some of our 
religious contemporaries have already spoken 
highly of its style and aim, and we hope that 
their verdict may not be reversed. 

The White Cross and Dove of Pearls. 
Sixth edition. Hodder & Stoughton. — This 
popular story still finds an audience. The Daily 
Review says: “It is cleverly conceived, is of 
thriiling interest, and is worked out with con- 
summate skill.” 
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192 FROM LUTHER'S TABLE TALK. 


from PuTHeER's J ABLE Jack: 
‘s 


DO expect more from Kate, my 

, wife, from Philip Melancthon, 

and other of my friends, than 

from my sweet and blessed 

Saviour Christ, and yet I know 

for certainty that neither she nor 

any other person on earth, hath 

suffered, or will, or can suffer for me, 

that which He hath suffered. This my 
foolish weakness grieveth me much.” 

“The devil oftentimes, hath cast these cogita- 
tions into my breast,—namely: How, if thy 
doctrine be false and erroneous, wherewith, the 
Pope, the mass, friars, and nuns, are thus dejected 
and startled? And, indeed, the devil hath often- 
times in such manner assaulted me, that the sour 
sweat hath drizzled from me. But at last, when 
I saw that he would not leave me, I gave him 
this answer,—‘Avaunt, Satan, address thyself to 
my God, and talk with Him about it, for the 
doctrine is not mine, but His. He hath com- 
manded me to hear this Christ, yea, this Christ 
must only do the deed.’ We Christians ought, in 
such temptations of the devil, to leave and com- 
mit our cause to Christ: He will answer for us.” 

“ There is in Austria, a monastery, which, in 
former times, was very rich, and remained rich 
so long as it willingly gave to the poor, but when 
it ceased giving, it became poor, as it is to this 
day. It fell out that, not long since, a poor man 
came thither and desired alms, which was denied. 
The poor man asked the reason. The porter 
belonging to the monastery, answered and said, 
‘ We are become poor,’ whereupon the poor man 
said, ‘The cause of your poverty is this;—ye 
have had in this monastery, two brethren, Date 
(give) and Dabitur (it shall be given); the one 
ye have thrust out, and the other is gone away 
secretly of himself. For after the one brother, 
Date, was put out and cashiered, so hath the 
other brother, Dabitwr, lost himself. Beloved, 
he that intendeth to have anything, the same 
must also give; a liberal hand was never in want 
nor empty.” 

“T have no better work than anger and 
jealousy; for when I am angry, I can indite 
well, 1 can pray and preach; then my whole 
disposition is quickened, my understanding 
sharpened, and all unpleasant cogitations and 
vexations do depart.” 

“Children are the most loving pawns and 
bonds of matrimony; in a word, they are the 
best wool of the sheep.” 

“In this world, we may leave purgatory in its 
circle and bounds, for here in this life, the 
upright, good, and true godly Christians, are 
well and soundly scourged and purged.” 

“The nobility, the gentry, citizens, farmers, 
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&c., are now become so haughty and ungodly,. 
that they regard not ministers, nor preachers; 
if we were not somewhat holpen by princes and 
other great personages, we could not long subsist; 
—therefore that is a good word of Isaiah, 
‘Kings shall be thy nursing fathers, &c 
(Isaiah-xlix. 23).” 

“When I read in the Psalter, I do much 
admire that David had such a spirit. Oh! 
what a high enlightened people were among the 
Jews. This David was a married man; he was 
a king, a soldier and a preacher: he was busy 
with temporal affairs, yet nevertheless he wrote 
such an excellent surpassing book. The New 
Testament was also written by men that were 
Jews, and the Apostles were Jews of a nation 
greatly despised, yet greatly honourable. God 
would signify thereby that we should adore His 
Word—that we should preciously esteem thereof, 
reverence and love the same.” 

“We Gentiles have no book that ruleth in 
the Church, therefore we are not comparable to 
the Jews; from whence it is that St. Paul 
maketh a very fine distinction between Sarah 
and Hagar, and the two sons Isaac and Ishmael. 
Hagar was also a wife, but nothing near like 
Sarah; therefore it is great pride, presumption 
and wilfulness of the Pope, in that, he being a 
human creature, will presume (without Scripture) 
to set himself against the Scripture, and will 
exalt himself above the same.” 

“T believe that the words of our Christian 
Belief were in such sort ordained by the 
Apostles, who were together, and made this 
sweet symbolism so briefly and conformably. 
It is a work of the Holy Spirit to describe those 
great things, with such strong, brief, and weighty 
words. No human creature beside the Apostles 
and the Holy Ghost, had been able to compre- 
hend them in such manner; no, not although 
ten thousand worlds had studied to make them. 
Therefore the words therein ought to be well con- 
sidered. I cannot sufficiently admire the same.” 

Seeing cattle go along a pasture field— 
* Behold, there go our preachers;—there are our 
milk bearers, butter bearers, cheese and wool 
bearers, which do daily preach to us faith toward 
God, that we should trust in Him, as in 
our loving Father, who careth for us, and will 
maintain and nourish us.” 

“No man can calculate the great charges 
God is at, only in maintaining the birds and 
such creatures, which, ina manner are nothing 
or of little worth. I am persuaded that it costeth 
God more yearly to maintain the sparrows alone, 
than the whole year’s revenue of the French 
King! What then shall we say of the rest of 
His creatures.” 
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